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A NAUGHTY WORLD” 


There was a man in our town, and he was 
wondrous rich; 

He gave away his millions to the colleges 
and sich ; 

And people cried: “The hypocrite! 

ought to understand 

The ones who really need him are the chil- 
dren of this land.” 


When Andrew Creesus built 
children who were sick, 

The people said they rather thought he did 
it as a trick, 

And writers said: “He thinks about the 
drooping girls and boys, 

But what about conditions with the men 
whom he employs?” 





He 


a home for 


There was a man in our town who said that 
he would share 

His profits with his laborers, for that was 
only fair, 

And people said: “Oh, isn’t he the shrewd 
and foxy gent? 

It cost him next to nothing for that free 
advertisement.” 


There was a man in our 
the perfect plan 

To do away with poverty and other ills 
of man 

But he feared the public jeering, and the 
folks who would defame him, 

So he never told the plan he had, and I 
ean hardly blame him. 


—New York Tribune 
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N B E R L I 
BY MARY BOYLE O'REILLY 


STAFF CORRESPONDENT IN EUROPE OF THE NEWS- 
PAPER ENTERPRISE ASSOCIATION. 


The train crawling out of Berlin was 
filled with women and children, hardly 
an able-bodied man. In one compart- 
ment a gray-haired Landsturm soldier 
sat beside an elderly woman who seemed 
weak and ill. Above the click clack 
of the car wheels passengers could 
hear her counting, “One, two, three,” 
evidently absorbed in her own thoughts. 
Sometimes she repeated the words at 
short intervals. Two girls tittered, 
thoughtlessly exchanging vapid _re- 
marks about such extraordinary be- 
havior. An_ elderly man_ scowled 
reproval. Silence fell. 

“One, two, three,” repeated the ob- 
viously unconscious woman. Again the 
girls giggled stupidly. The gray Land- 
sturm leaned forward. 

“Fraulein,” he said gravely, “you 
will perhaps cease laughing when I 
tell you that this poor lady is my wife. 
We have just lost our three sons in 
battle. Before leaving for the front my- 
self I must take their mother to an in- 
sane asylum.” 

It became terribly quiet in the car- 
riage. 
Copyright, 








1915, Boston Daily Advertiser. 


REMARKA\BLE REMARKS 
W. G. Rose—Every doggerel has its day. 
Wooprow WILson—This 

madness. 

GENERAL 
want war. 

FRANCISCO VILLA--I 
killed some day. 

Dr. Ning Pon CuEw—China needs Col- 
onel Roosevelt. 

Amy LowELL—Pale Violin music whiffs 
across the moon. 

ViIcE-PRESIDENT MARSHALL—I am will- 
ing to be a colonel. 

CARRIE CHAPMAN CatT—Half of Con- 
gress is owned by somebody else. 

Mary GARDEN—I love Theodore Roose- 
velt. He is so big and brave \and noble. 

JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR\—I am heart- 
ily back of every move by President Wilson. 

JAMES HUNEKER—I’m oné of the few 
who haven’t written a poem on Shake- 
speare. 

ADMIRAL DEwEY—The battlesShip is now 
and always has been the bulwark of our 
naval strength. 

AMBASSADOR THOMAS NELSON PaGE— 
Italy is doing her full part in the Euro- 
pean struggle. 

GOVERNOR WHITMAN—I do not\ believe 
that Christianity is committed to any 
dogma of pacifism. 

Davip Lioyp-GEorRGE —No nation has 
reached the moral hights of moral \gran- 
deur of France during the war. 
CONGRESSMAN GARDNER—We Ameritans 
have been sitting like a set of ovenfed 
dowagers in the best seats of the opera.\ 

Ex-ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF WR 
BRECKENRIDGE—Universal military traih- 
ing is the only way to yank the hyphe 
out of America. \ 

ARCHDEACON Stuck—I prefer to drink 
from a glass that some one else may pos- 
sibly have drunk from, rather than from 
aun exclusive and greasy paper bag. 

THEODORE RoosEVELT—The average doc- 
tor’s wife has more time for the perform- 
ance of political duties than the average 
doctor himself. 

SECRETARY BAKER—The Wilson Admin- 
istration is the first since the Civil War 
that started out with a great central phil- 
osophy for the advancement of economic 
and industrial interests. 

LUKE McLuKE—The old-fashioned man 
who used to get paid for going over Nia- 
gara Falls in a barrel now has a daughter 
who thinks it sport to sit on the rear end 
of a motor cycle. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS—In the last twelve 
years wages, hours of employment and con- 
ditions of labor have improved in the 
United States beyond any other period of 
any people in the history of the world. 

SECRETARY LANSING—If I were asked 
what was the chief cause of the new con- 
ditions and changing methods of land and 
naval warfare I would unhesitatingly an- 
swer the invention of the internal com- 
bustion engine. 

SENATOR Brown, of Watertown, New 
York—I love, honor and respect woman. 
I recognize her in many ways as the su- 
perior of man. She peoples the earth with 
men, the heavens with stars, and the sea 
with living things. 

THE DUKE OF 


is a year of 


JOFFRE-—Democracies do not 


know I shall be 


MANCHESTER—I believe 
that the energy expended by a_ society 
woman in society in one year is enough to 
lift Buckingham Palace nine and a quarter 
inches off the ground and hold it there for 
forty-three seconds. 

Pror. Henry W. Farnam—Whoever 
takes a broad view of the history of the 
seas during the past half century must be 
profoundly imprest by two shocking facts. 
One is the wonderful progress made hy 
man in his domination of nature. The 
other is the lack of progress made by man 
in governing himself. 
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“ The Family Silver” 


The family silver does not and need not always 
imply the possession of gorgeous silver services 
and ornaments. 


Silver knives and forks and spoons and a tea 
“ 9 
service are not less Family Silver” because they 
fulfil requirements rather than exceed them. 


But what is important is that your silverware, 
however modest in extent, shall be of a calibre to 
deserve the name of “Family Silver.” 

And that is another way of saying 
your silverware should be Gorham 

Gorham Silverware is used more and known 
better than any other silverware on the American 
Continent. lt has been in the service of the Amer- 
ican people for eighty-five years and may be lairky 


described as “The Family Silver of the Nation. 
Look for this - QVO 


trade mark on STER Uns 


GORHAM STERLING SILVERWARE 


For sale by leading jewelers everywhere. 
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SILVERSMITHS AND GOLDSMITHS 


NEW YORK 
Works ~ Providence and New York_ 
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MEXICO 


EITHER the American people nor the Mexi- 
can people want war. Mexico is rent with 
revolution. Business is at a standstill. The 
people are face to face with starvation. 

The United States has no hunger for Mexican terri- 
tory, no thirst for selfish aggrandizement. We know full 
well that once we engage in war with Mexico we can 
scarcely stop until the country is conquered. That will 
cost untold lives. Military authorities say that it will 
take half a million soldiers at least a year to do the job 
and the expenditure will not be less than a million dol- 
lars a day. Why then should we be drifting toward war. 
The answer is Carranza. 

If Carranza forces us to fight him, the justification 
for our accepting his challenge is unquestionable. Our 
territory has been violated by lawless bands of invasion 
from Mexico. We must make safe our border against 
the possibility of such attacks. In pursuance of this 
righteous purpose we have sent an expedition into 
Mexico, with the consent of the de facto government, to 
punish the invaders of our soil, and the murderers of 
American soldiers and citizens. The legitimate opera- 
tions of that punitive expedition have been interfered 
with by force of arms by the troops of Carranza. Amer- 
ican soldiers have been killed in battle by Mexican 
soldiers; American soldiers have been taken prisoners 


and are held in captivity. Carranza must release the 
prisoners, disavow the attack upon our troops, and 
agree to abstain from further interference with our 
forces in their proper and lawful activities in Mexico, 
or he must take the consequences. 

If we are obliged to fight, who can foretell the end? 
What began as the mere pursuit of a bandit on a “hot 
trail” may develop by the inevitable logic of events into 
the great and overwhelming task of pacifying a whole 
country and establishing good order thruout all its 
borders. 

To withdraw the American troops at this stage would 
be interpreted as weakness and cowardice on our part. 
But is there not some alternative to this other than 
downright war? Mexico is not a unit. It has at present 
no political organization, no fully established govern- 
ment. Many of the people do not sympathize with Car- 
ranza. Most of them are ignorant of what the United 
States desires and intends. Our administration of Vera 
Cruz was a recognized success. If we could simply as- 
sume control of the border provinces and coast towns 
and give them an orderly administration it would serve 
as an excellent object lesson. It would be better to con- 
vince the Mexicans than to conquer them, to win them 
than to whip them. We hope that it is not too late for 
something of this kind to be done. 


THE POLITICAL CAMPAIGN: THE PARTIES 


F American political parties divided themselves logic- 

ally along the lines of radical and conservative, the 
distinctions between them would be easy to draw. It 
would not be a hard task to say why an American voter 
is a Republican or a Democrat if the Republican party 
were consistently the party of the established order, and 
the Democratic party consistently the party of the thirst 
for change—or vice versa. For all men are, in varying 
dezrees, either radical or conservative. They either look 
forward eagerly to change as the salvation of the com- 
mon good, or plant themselves firmly on the things 
which are as a refuge from the dangers of the unknown 
and the untried. 

But the two great American parties are not respec- 
tively radical and conservative. Their line of cleavage 
cuts across this natural boundary and not along 
it. We must look elsewhere, then, for the differ- 
ences between Republican and Democratic which leads 
one group of American voters to instinctive adherence 


to the one and another group to equally instinctive ad- 
herence to the other. In the limits of an editorial article 
it is not practicable to present either a complete histor- 
ical survey or a thoro present day analysis. We can 
only touch the high points which lie‘on either side of the 
dividing line. 

The Democratic party is the party of the states; the 
Republican the party of the nation. The one would re- 
serve to the individual “sovereign states” control of all 
those matters which are not inevitably national in their 
scope; the other would impose upon the nation the duty 
of dealing with everything that is in any substantial 
degree affected with a common interest. Centralization 
is good Republican doctrine; decentralization is logical 
Democratic doctrine. It is largely in these latter days a 
matter of emphasis; the Republicans incline in case of 
doubt to favor federal action, the Democrats to prefer 
state action. The lines, too, as time goes on tend to be- 
come blurred, till we have the Republicans declaring that 
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the question of woman suffrage should be left to the in- 
dividual state, and the Democrats favoring a national 
child labor law. But the general tendencies remain sub- 
stantially the same. 

Historically the Democratic party was the party of 
those who championed the “rights of man” and were de- 
voted to abstract principles of democracy and liberty; 
while the forerunners of the Republican party were 
composed of those who looked upon government not as 
a necessary but regrettable restriction on the liberties of 
the people, but as a positive and effective instrument for 
the general good. As an outcome of these tendencies the 
Democrats believed in a “strict construction” of the fed- 
eral constitution, in order that government might not 
make new and unintended encroachments upon the pop- 
ular freedom; while the Republicans held to a “loose 
construction”. of the constitution, in order that govern- 
ment might be enabled to do anything for the common 
welfare not specifically forbidden by that document. In 
later times the democratic principles of Thomas Jeffer- 
son and the party which he founded have become the 
universally accepted ideals of American institutions, so 
that they can no longer be the monopoly of any single 
party; and the view of government as a proper instru- 
ment for doing whatever will be for the good of the 
people has received such common acceptance that no 
party can ignore it in practise. But in recent years the 
most aggressive and militant championship of popular 
rights and social regeneration has come from the Pro- 
gressive movement, which began in the Republican party 
and now finds itself, after four years of separate exist- 
ence, once more within the party borders. The Demo- 
cratic party has been largely affected during the same 
time by the same tendencies, but it has been rather as a 
follower than as a leader. The most powerful single force 
in the last decade on behalf of popular rights and social 
regeneration has been the leadership of Theodore Roose- 
velt. The return of himself and his fellow Progressives 
to the Republican party and the nomination of Mr. 
Hughes, a truly progressive statesman, altho he has 
never worn the Progressive label, gives strong assurance 
that the party will display a practical devotion to the 
“rights of man” marked by high sincerity and real 
effectiveness. 

The Democratic party clings with tenacity to the pol- 
icy of no expansion beyond the confines of the Amer- 
can continent, and cherishes the splendid isolation, geo- 
graphically the portion of the United States, as a valued 
possession not to be lightly bartered away. The Re- 
publican party believes that the developments of the 
twentieth century have inevitably narrowed the confines 
of the civilized world and made the United States, 
whether it will or no, a world power, with responsibili- 
ties and opportunities for service far beyond its con- 
tinental borders. 

The Republican party is traditionally the party of effi- 
ciency: the party that “gets things done”; the Demo- 
cratic the party of doctrinaire enthusiasm and practical 
plundering. Under the leadership of Woodrow Wilson 
the Democratic party has largely belied its history of 
legislative ineptitude. But there are evidences that this 
is rather the result of effective party leadership on the 
part of the President than of a new birth of efficiency on 
the part of the party. 

These distinctions between the two parties are not 


clean cut. There are twilight zones along the border that 
separates them. But on the whole they constitute certain 
natural characteristics and instinctive tendencies. Out 
of them springs one of the reasons that impels The In- 
dependent in the present campaign to favor the election 
to the Presidency of Mr. Hughes. Other aspects of the 
campaign will be considered in successive issues. 








NO BINDING OF OUR HANDS 


E have gone into Mexico only as a stern duty to 
ourseives and to humanity. We have no purpose 
of conquest or aggression. 

But we do not know what the future will bring forth. 
We cannot know what our duty will be when our imme- 
diate task in Mexico is done. 

It is conceivable that it may become our destiny to 
extend the borders of the United States to the south— 
not for our own aggrandizement or profit, but for the 
sake of the people of those troubled regions, for the sake 
of the peace and good order of the Western Hemisphere, 
of which we are in a real sense the rightful guardians, 
and for the sake of civilization. 

We must not by any ill-considered and Quixotic 
action now bind our hands for the future. We must 
leave ourselves free to do as occasion arises those things 
which our destiny and our duty demand. 

When we went into Cuba we made the serious mis- 
take of taking the opposite course. At this critical mo- 
ment there should be no Platt Amendment. 








A CHANGE 


HEN we see the promptness with which the mil- 

itia of the several states have turned out and the 
willingness to enlist which is being shown on all sides, 
we have reason to congratulate ourselves over the im- 
provement in public spirit and patriotism that has taken 
place in the eighteen years since our last war. At that 
time the Seventh Regiment of New York and the Thir- 
teenth of Brooklyn voted almost unanimously not to 
serve, and a Harvard professor advised his students not 
to enlist “in this inglorious war.” And that was the war 
which freed Cuba and Porto Rico and the Philippines 
from the yoke of Spain and has given them such peace 
and prosperity as they had not known for the three 
hundred years of their history! Where would one find a 
more glorious war? 


THE RETURN OF MR. ROOSEVELT 

R. ROOSEVELT’S letter to the Progressive Na- 
tional Committee administers the coup de grace to 

the Progressive party. But it involves no desertion of 
the Progressive movement. Rather it constitutes the 
highest loyalty to the principles which the Progressive 
party was organized to champion. For, as Mr, Roosevelt 
says of himself and his fellow Progressives, “Our loyalty 
is to the fact, to the principle, to the ideal, and not 
merely to the name, and least of all to the party name.” 
No one need have any question of his sincerity when 
he declares, “With all my heart I shall continue to work 
for these great ideals”; no one has any reason to doubt 
the reality of his belief that “sooner or later the national 
principles championed by the Progressives of 1912 must 
in their general effect be embodied in the structure of 
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our national existence.” There is no conceivable possi- 
bility that Theodore Roosevelt will cease to be progres- 
sive because he declines to become the candidate of the 
National Progressive party for President in the year 
1916. 

Mr. Roosevelt merely recognizes facts and adjusts his 
course of action to actuality rather than to abstract the- 
ories and lofty aspirations. The cold fact is, as he has 
long realized, that “the people under existing conditions 
are not prepared to accept a new party.” His counsel to 
his fellow Progressives in the face of this fact is firmly 
based on practical wisdom and solid common sense. He 
says: , 

It is impossible for us Progressives to abandon our con- 
victions. But we are faced with the fact that as things 
actually are the Progressive National organization no longer 
offers the means whereby we can make these convictions 
effective in our national life. Under such circumstances, our 
duty is to do the best we can, and not to sulk because our 
leadership is rejected. That we ourselves continue to believe 
that the course we advocated was in the highest interest 
of the American people is aside from the question. It is 
unpatriotic to refuse to do the best possible merely because 
the people have not put us in position to do what we regard 
as the very best. It remains for us, good humoredly and 
with common sense, to face the situation and endeavor to 
get out of it the best that it can be made to yield from the 
standpoint of the interests of the nation as a whole. 

There is a refreshing sensibleness about this which is 
equally far removed from impractical idealism and from 
time-serving opportunism. 

Mr. Roosevelt has been convinced for months that the 
best interests of the country demand “the alignment 
under one leadership of the forces opposed to the con- 
tinuance in; power of Mr. Wilson and the .Democratic 
party.” For he believes that the present administration 
has “been guilty of shortcomings more signal than those 
of any administration since the days of Buchanan.” In- 
deed, he declares that “no administration in our history 
had done more to relax the spring of the national will 
and to deaden the national conscience.” In his Trinidad 
statement last March Mr. Roosevelt proposed such an 
alignment against the Democratic party on a platform 
of “clean-cut, straight-out National Americanism.” 

Such a combination he now believes has been made 
possible by the nomination of Mr. Hughes. He regards 
Mr. Hughes as a man whose public record is a guar- 
antee that he will not only stand for such a program 
before election, but will “resolutely and in good faith 
put it thru if elected.” He will therefore “strongly sup- 
port Mr. Hughes.” 


This pledge of strong support Mr. Roosevelt forth- 


‘with proceeds to make good by a scathing arraignment 


of the Wilson administration and by words of the most 
generous and unqualified praise of the Republican can- 
didate: 


Mr. Hughes has shown in his career the instinct of 


efficiency which will guarantee that, under him, the govern- 


ment will once more work with vigor and force. He possesses 
that habit of straightforward thinking which means that 
his words will be correlated with his deeds and translated 
into facts. His past career is the warrant for our belief 
that he will be the unfaltering opponent of that system of 
invisible government which finds expression in the domina- 
tion of the party boss and the party machine. His past 
career is a guarantee that whatever he says before election 
will be made good by his acts after election. Morally, his 
public record shows him to be a man of unbending in- 
tegrity; intellectually, it shows him to be a man of original 
and trained ability. We have the alternative of continuing 
in office an administration which has proved a lamentable 
failure, or of putting into office an administration which 
we have every reason to believe will function with efficiency 


for the interest and.honor of all our people. I earnestly be- 
speak from my fellow Progressives their ungrudging sup- 
port of Mr. Hughes. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s frank and whole-hearted manner of 
returning to the party he felt constrained to leave four 
years ago should earn for him the respect and admira- 
tion of every right-thinking Republican, and lose for 
him the loyalty and regard of no sober-minded Progres- 
sive. His support should prove a tower of strength to 
Mr. Hughes in his campaign. 








SIX MINUTES IN SERVICE 


IX years ago the British determined to build a battle- 
cruiser that should be bigger and swifter and 
stronger than any afloat. Hundreds of skilled workmen 
labored for years in her construction. Ten and a half 
million dollars were spent on her. She was protected with 
armor plate of the hardest steel nine inches thick. She 
was propelled by the most efficient of steam engines, the 
turbine. She was armed with ten 13.5-inch guns, which 
could discharge a 1400 pound projectile every thirty 
seconds; also with sixteen 4-inch guns, twelve 6-inch 
guns and two torpedo tubes. The British, properly 
proud of her, named her after their queen. A thousand 
men were put aboard of her and she was sent into action 
on the last day of May. 
The German warships opened fire and within six min- 
utes the “Queen Mary” was torn asunder by a terrific 
explosion and sunk. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF NATIONAL 
INDEPENDENCE 


NE hundred and forty years ago the people of the 

United States of America declared their independ- 
ence. But what they had in mind was, as they were care- 
ful to state, purely political independence. It was not then 
realized—and it is not wholly realized today—that eco- 
nomic independence is also necessary for true freedom. 
In the eighteenth century people were striving to throw 
off foreign administrative control and to secure self- 
government. In the twentieth century people are striv- 
ing to throw off foreign commercial control and secure 
self-support. Our political independence was obtained 
in eight years, but 140 years have not sufficed to give us 
economic independence. 

The chief lesson of the Great War has been the 
demonstration of the importance of a nation’s being 
able to stand on its own feet. Unless a country can 
produce within its own territory everything needed by 
this complex civilization of ours it is sure to suffer for 
it somehow and the lack may prove fatal in case of an 
emergency like the present. As the old saying has it: 
“For want of a nail the shoe was lost; for want of a 
shoe the horse was lost; for want of a horse the rider 
was lost; for want of a rider the battle was lost, and 
so the kingdom fell.” During the last two years thou- 
sands of lives have been sacrificed on one side or 
another because of a shortage of copper or zinc, of 
cotton or rubber, of milk or gasoline, of niter or quinine, 
of khaki dye or optical glass. 

But the dependence that is fatal to a country in war 
may be injurious to it in peace. The war revealed to the 
United States as it has to the belligerent nations that 
some of its leading industries had been built up upon 
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foreign foundations. We discovered in 1914 that Ger- 
many had a virtual monopoly of aniline dyes and Great 
Britain of rubber. When Great Britain suddenly placed 
an embargo on these it threatened ruin to our textile 
and automobile factories. We were forced to ask the 
British Government to make an exception in our favor 
and allow us to import a sufficient quantity for our im- 
mediate necessities, which the British Government, be- 
ing in a friendly mood, kindly consented to do. 

Now we hope that such an emergency as this will 
never come again. At least we trust that wars will be 
so rare that it will not be necessary for a country to be 
kept so self-contained as to be ready to stand a siege 
at any moment. But if we suffer a foreign country to 
secure a monopoly of any of the necessities of life we 
are likely to pay that nation a yearly tribute which in 
the long run will amount to more than a war indemnity. 
It may not pay us to make all the dyes or grow all the 
rubber that we need, but we cannot afford to be alto- 
gether without dye-factories and rubber plantations as 
a protection against extortion. All of the Allied powers 
in conference at Paris this month decided that they 
would never again become the commercial dependents 
of Germany. Since it is evident that the lines of na- 
tionality are to be drawn strictly in the future we 
should take account of stock to see how far we are from 
being and how near we may become free and inde- 
pendent states. 

The main essentials of complete independence are the 
following: 

1. Political. We won our political independence in 
two wars with Great Britain; the first to gain the free- 
dom of the land, the second the freedom of the sea. 

2. Military and Naval. This political freedom must be 
safeguarded by an adequate army and navy. The dis- 
cussion of preparedness shows that this need is suffi- 
ciently realized if not yet properly met. 

3. Territorial. A country that is small, or scattered, 
or poorly populated or limited to a narrow range of 
climate can never be fully independent. The United 
States is exceptionally fortunate in possessing a wide 
and continuous and well situated territory, while its de- 
pendencies stretch from beyond the Arctic Circle al- 
most to the equator. We need no more room for ex- 
pansion, tho we do need to have control of more tropical 
territory for the raw materials that it alone can furnish. 

4. Seaports. As every household should be able to 
reach the street without passing thru another’s yard, so 
every nation needs a gate opening upon the world’s 
highway. Russia, Serbia, Bulgaria, Germany and Aus- 
tria are now fighting for free access to the sea. The 
United States has a long coastline with plenty of ports 
on both oceans. We need nothing further except, per- 
haps, harbors nearer the entrances to the Panama Canal, 
say Magdalena Bay on the Pacific and St. Thomas on 
the Atlantic, both of which we could probably purchase. 

5. Shipping. Here we come to the first great deficiency 
of the United States, and one not due to the caprice of 
nature, but to our own neglect. A nation like ours that 
has to rely upon foreign vessels for more than nine- 
tenths of its external trade cannot be called really in- 
dependent. We feel the need of a merchant marine more 
than ever now when commerce is deprived of all the 


German and Austrian vessels and twenty per cent of 
the British. 


6. Financial. The war has relieved us of any danger 
that our country would virtually come to be owned by 
foreign capitalists. 

7. Food. Germany is suffering and England is worry- 
ing because of the insufficiency of home-grown food. 
The United States can raise enough and to spare tho 
there is a shortage of tropical products such as coffee, 
tea, cocoa and bananas. 

8. Fuel. The United States is well supplied with the 
reservoirs of energy on which all modern industry de- 
pends. There is coal enough economically used to last 
for generations if not centuries. Our oil we are using 
up so fast that we soon shall feel like the five foolish 
virgins and be trying to borrow from Mexico. 

9. Metals. We have all the metals in fair quantity 
except platinum for which we have to depend upon 
Russia like the rest of the world. 

10. Fertilizers. Our food supply is dependent upon 
the supply of plant foods to our fields. Of these we need 
only concern ourselves with three, phosphates, potash 
and nitrates. Phosphates we have in abundance. The 
only large potash deposits are in Germany and because 
of this we must continue to pay Germany an annual 
tribute of $14,000,000 unless we can find some way of 
getting potassium salts from sea kelp or feldspar. 
The only large deposits of nitrates are in Peru, but 
Germany under press of war has declared her inde- 
pendence of Peru and is making her own nitrates from 
the air. We may and should do the same. 

11. Industrial. It is for reasons above mentioned un- 
wise to allow any important branch of manufacture to 
pass altogether into foreign hands. For the maintenance 
of home industry two things are necessary, the ma- 
terials and the skill. In most fields there is no lack of 
raw materials. All that is needed then is to see that local 
industries are kept alive and capable of expansion in 
case foreign supply is shut off or becomes extortionate. 

12. Artistic. A nation cannot maintain its independ- 
ence of spirit if it is dependent upon other countries or 
past periods for the forms of esthetic expression. In its 
literature the United States has in the course of the last 
fifty years shaken off its dependence upon British au- 
thors and models and is now contributing a fair tho not 
a proportionate quota to the literature of the common 
language. The American novelist or dramatist is under 
no serious handicap in comparison with his European 
rival. In painting and sculpture a national style has still 
to be developed. In architecture new forms are strug- 
gling to break thru the thick crust of traditionalism. 
To music we have contributed little except rag-time. 

13. Patriotic. The United States has always been 
distinguished by its strong national spirit, indeed too 
violent in the early days of spread-eagle oratory. Now- 
adays it is more responsible and restrained, but none 
the less real. The war has shown that we are a more 
united people than we had thought we were. The pro- 
portion of the foreign-born will become continually less 
and the process of Americanization will be more rapid. 

These then are some of the things that a nation must 
possess before it has the right to call itself “free and 
independent.” The United States has been singularly 
favored in natural resources and the opportunity of 
self-development. Its duty now is to consider what it 
needs to make it self-reliant and able to follow out its 
own ideals without any foreign interference. 
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THE CITIZEN AS SOLDIER 


An infantryman of the National Guard with all his equipment ready for the field 
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On Wednesday of last 
week a battle took place 
between two troops of 
American cavalry and seven or eight 
hundred Mexicans of the Carranzista 
forces. The Americans, eighty-four in 
number, were taken at a tremendous 
disadvantage and overwhelmed. They 
were Troops C and K of the Tenth 
Cavalry, a negro regiment. Thirty-nine 
of them have made their way back to 
the American lines, thirteen are re- 
ported to have been killed, seventeen 
are said by the Mexican authorities to 
be prisoners, and the rest are missing. 
There were three commissioned officers 
with the two troops; Captain Boyd 
of C Troop was killed leading a charge, 
nothing has been heard of Lieutenant 
Adair, and Captain Morey of K Troop, 
altho wounded, finally got safely back 
to the American lines. After our 
forces had been scattered by the su- 
perior numbers against them, and Cap- 
tain Morey had been wounded, he was 
carried, with another wounded man, by 
three of his men about a mile from the 
scene of battle and hid in a hole. In 
spite of his suffering he wrote an ac- 
count of the fight and ordered the 
three unwounded men to leave him and 
his fellow sufferer and carry the note 
back to the American lines. Reluctantly 
they obeyed his orders and were subse- 
quently found by a de- 


The Battle 
in Mexico 


When we were within 300 yards the 
Mexicans opened fire, and a strong one, 
before we fired a shot. Then we opened up. 
They did not run. To make a long account 
short, after about an hour’s fire, in which 
both troops had advanced, C Troop to posi- 
tion of Mexican machine gun and K Troop 
closing in slightly to the left, we were very 
busy on the right keeping off a flank at- 
tack. A group of Mexicans left town, went 
around our rear and led our horses off at 
a gallop. 

At about 9 o’clock one platoon of K 
Troop, which was on our right, fell back. 
Sergeant said he could not stay there. Both 
platoons fell back about 1000 yards to the 
west, and then together with some men of 
C€ Troop who were there these men scat- 
tered. 

I was slightly wounded. Captain Boyd, 
a man told me, was killed. Nothing was 
seen of Lieutenant Adair after fight start- 
ed, so man I saw stated. 

I am hiding in a hole 2000 yards from 
field and have one other wounded man and 
three men with me. Morey, Captain. 


It was four days 
before an accurate 
story of the fight 
was received by General Pershing in 
the shape of Captain Morey’s note, and 
for a time there was uncertainty as 
to whether the responsibility for begin- 
ning hostilities actually rested upon the 
Mexicans. This doubt was set at rest 
not only by Captain Morey’s report but 
by a communication to the American 
government from the representative of 


Carranza Assumes 
Responsibility 





General Carranza. This communication 
read as follows: 


I am directed by my government to in- 
form Your Excellency, with reference to 
the Carrizal incident, that the Chief Execu- 
tive, thru the Mexican War Department, 
gave orders to Gen. Jacinto B. Trevino not 
to permit American forces from General 
Pershing’s column to advance further south, 
nor to move either east or west from the 
points where they are located, and to op- 
pose new incursions of American soldiers 
into Mexican territory. 

These orders were brought by General 
Trevino to the attention of General Persh- 
ing, who acknowledged the receipt of the 
communication relative thereto. On the 22d 
inst., as Your Excellency knows, an Ameri- 
can force moved eastward quite far from 
its base, notwithstanding the above orders, 
and was engaged by Mexican ‘troops at 
Carrizal, State of Chihuahua. As a result 
of the encounter, several men on both sides 
were killed and wounded and seventeen 
American soldiers were made prisoners. 


From this statement it is clear. that 
the fight at Carrizal was brought about 
because the American troops did not 
obey the “orders” which Sefor Car- 
ranza had given that they must not 
move away from the positions which 
they now hold. 

The Carranza note met with a 
prompt and sharp reply from our 
State Department, which has all the 
nature of an ultimatum except the set- 
ting of a time limit for compliance with 
its dcmands. It reads thus: 


The Government of the 





tachment from their own 
regiment which was out 
scouting for survivors of 
the battle. 

Captain Morey’s note 
reads as follows: 

Carrizal, Mexico, 

June 21, 1916, 9.15 a. m. | 

To Commanding officer at Ojo 
Frederico: 

My troop reached Ojo Santo 
Domingo at 5.30 p. m. June 
20. Met C Troop under Cap- 
tain Boyd. I came under Cap- 
tain Boyd’s command and 
marched my troop in rear for 
Carrizal at 4:15 a. m., reach- 
ing open field to southeast of 
town at 6.50 a. m. 

Captain Boyd sent in a note 
requesting permission to pass 
thru the town. This was re- 
fused; stated we could go to 
the north, but not east. Cap- 
tain Boyd said he was going to 
Ahumada at this time. 

He was talking with Car- 
ranza commander. General 
Gomez sent a written message 
that Captain Boyd could bring 
his force in town and have a 
conference. Captain Boyd 
feared an ambush. He was 
under the impression that the 
Mexicans would run as soon 
as we fired. 

We formed for attack, his 
intention being to move up to 
the line of about 120 Mexicans 
on the edge of the town. We 
formed, C Troop on the left in 
line of skirmishers, one pla- 
toon of K Troop on right of 
line and another K Troop pla- 
toon on extreme right. eche- 
loned a little to the rear. 
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United States can put no 
other construction upon the 
communication handed to the 
Secretary of State of the 
United States on the 24th of 
June, by Mr. Arredondo, under 
instruction of your govern- 
ment, than that it is intended 
as a formal avowal of delib- 
erately hostile action against 
the forces of the United States 
now in Mexico, and of the 
purpose to attack them with- 
out provocation whenever they 
move from their present posi- 
tion in pursuance of the ob- 
jects for which they were sent 
there, notwithstanding the fact 
that those objects not only in- 
volve no unfriendly intention 
toward the government and 
people of Mexico, but are, on 

- the contrary, intended only to 
assist that government in pro- 
tecting itself, and the territory 
and people of the United 
States against irresponsible 
and insurgent bands of rebel 
marauders. 

I am instructed, therefore, 
by my government to demand 
the immediate release of the 
prisoners taken in the en- 
counter at Carrizal, together 
with any property of the 
United States taken with 
them, and to inform you that 
the Government of the United 
States expects an early state- 
ment from your government as 
to the course of action it 
wishes the Government of the 
United States to understand 
it has determined upon, and 











THE RESPONSIBLE ONES 


The Commander in Chief of the United States Aimy and his secretary of 


war watching a militia regiment go by 


that it also expects that this 
statement be made thru the 
usual diplomatic channels, and 
not thru subordinate military 
commanders, 
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This note puts the matter bluntly up 
to the de facto government of Mexico. 
Upon the nature of its reply depends 
the question of war or peace. 


The note which the Sec- 
The Hote to retary of State sent to 
General Carranza last 
week in reply to his note demanding 
the withdrawal of the American troops 
from Mexico is an elaborate state- 
ment of the whole course of events 


Carranza 


which have led up to the present crisis. _ 


It is eminently reasonable and concilia- 
tory in tone. But it minces no words. It 
leaves no room for doubt as to the in- 
tention of the United States Govern- 
ment to insist upon the preservation of 
American rights and the protection of 
American lives and property. 

The note sums up thus the conditions 
in Mexico which have now culminated: 

For three years the Mexican republie¢ has 
been torn with civil strife; the lives of 
Americans and other aliens have been sacri- 
ficed ; vast properties developed by Ameri- 
can capital and enterprise have been de- 
stroyed or rendered non-productive ; bandits 
have been permitted to roam at will [thru 
the territory contiguous to the United 
States and to seize, without punishment or 
without effective attempt at punishment, 
the property of Americans, while the lives 
of citizens of the United States who ven- 
tured to remain in Mexican territory or to 
return there to protect their interests have 
been taken, and in some cases barbarously 
taken, and the murderers have neither been 
apprehended nor brought to justice. 


It specifies in particular the recent 
events which have made the situation 
more and more acute: 


During the past nine months in particu- 
lar the frontier of the United States along 
the lower Rio Grande has been thrown into 
a state of constant apprehension and tur- 
moil because of frequent and sudden incur- 
sions into American territory and depreda- 
tions and murders on American soil by 
Mexican bandits, who have taken the lives 
and destroyed the property of American 
citizens, sometimes carrying American citi- 
zens across the international boundary 
with the booty seized. 

American garrisons have been attacked 
at night, American soldiers killed and their 
equipment and horses stolen, American 
ranches have been raided, property stolen 
and destroyed, and American trains 
wrecked and plundered. 


It ascribes to the de facto govern- 
ment of Mexico heavy responsibility for 
the continuance of these intolerable 
conditions. 

The note replies with a categorical 
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WE HAVE AMERICANISM” 


But Mr. Hughes is waiting to talk to the Colonel 
about his campaign plans 


denial to the charge of the Carranza 
pronunciamento that the United States 
has been hostile to the de facto Govern- 
ment: 


I ean truthfully affirm that the American 
Government has given every possible en- 
couragement to the de facto government in 
pacification and rehabilitation of Mexico. 
From the moment of its recognition it has 
had the undivided support of this govern- 
ment. 

An embargo was placed upon arms and 
ammunition going into Chihuahua, Sonora 
and Lower California in order to prevent 
their falling into the hands of the armed 
opponents of the de facto government. Per- 
mission has been granted from time to time, 
as requested, for Mexican troops and equip- 
ment to traverse American territory from 
one point to another in Mexico in order 
that the operations of Mexican troops 
against Villa and his forces might be 
facilitated. 


After reciting the long array of 
facts that demonstrate the danger to 


American rights in the conditions pre- 
vailing across the border, and after fix- 
ing a good share of the responsibility 
for the continuance of those perilous 
conditions upon the de facto govern- 
ment, the note lays down in no uncer- 
tain terms what the United States 
Government believes to be its duty in 
the premises and the course which it 
proposes to follow in carrying out that 
responsibility: 

; Protection of American lives and 
property, then, in the United States is first 
the obligation of this government, and in 
Mexico is, first, the obligation of Mexico, 
and second, the obligation of the United 
States. 

In securing this protection along the com- 
mon boundary the United States has a 
right to expect the codperation of its neigh- 
bering republic. If the Govern- 
ment of Mexico cannot protect the lives 
and property of Americans exposed to at- 
tack from Mexicans the Government of the 
United States is in duty bound, so far as it 
can, to do so. i 

. . « The United States has not sought 
the duty which has been forced upon it of 
pursuing bandits who, under fundamental 
principles of municipal and international 
law, ought to be pursued and arrested and 
punished by Mexican authorities. Whenever 
Mexico will assume and effectively exercize 
that responsibility the United States, as 
it has many times before publicly declared, 
will be glad to have this obligation fulfilled 
by the de facto government of Mexico. 

The note closes with a stern warning 
that the United States does not pro- 
pose either to relinquish its duty or to 
be deterred from carrying it out by a 
threat of armed retaliation. 

The spirit of the United States Gov- 
ernment is unmistakably mirrored in 
the note. It seeks friendship and har- 
mony; but it will unflinchingly uphold 
its rights and firmly oppose any as- 
sault upon them. 


Meanwhile, the citizen 
soldiery of the country 
is mobilizing in every 
state in response to the call of the 
President. The militia of three states, 
Texas, Arizona and New Mexico, are 
already in place upon the border and 
before the week is out, regiments of 
infantry, troops of cavalry and bat- 
teries of artillery from New York, 
NewJersey, Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut will also have taken their places 
in the field. Sixteen thousand men will 
constitute this second instalment of the 
National Guard to go forward. 


The Militia 
Mobilizing 
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THE FIGHTING TENTH 


Troops C and K under Captain Boyd were trapped by Mexicans in ambush at Carrizal on June 21. Thirty-nine survivors have reported 
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Cesare in New York Sun 


A LONG, HARD ROAD, BUT HE WILL TAKE IT 


The mobilization of the militia of 
the several states began with the 
greatest promptness and went forward 
with a rush. There were few laggards 
and almost none who refused to go 
when the call came. There was pre- 
sented an interesting contrast with the 
condition in 1898, when whole regi- 
ments voted by large majorities not 
to respond to the call of the President 
for volunteers. Of course much of the 
difference may be the result of the 
new law upon the statute book, which 
empowers the President to order out 
the National Guard as a body and re- 
quires militiamen to obey the order or 
suffer severe penalties for insubordina- 
tion. But there seems also to be a new 
spirit in the air, born of the two 
years’ spectacle of war in Europe and 
of the steadily rising tide of public 
opinion in this country in favor of pre- 
paredness and Americanism. 


The great naval bat- 
tle in the North Sea 
is almost certain to 
have a real effect upon the naval pro- 
gram adopted by Congress. The sub- 
committee of the Senate Naval Com- 
mittee has prepared the draft of a bill 
to be substituted for the measure 
passed by the House. The lower house 
pinned its faith to the battle-cruiser, 
and provided for laying down five ves- 
sels of that class, completely ignoring 
the dreadnought. The proposed Senate 
bill would provide for four dread- 
noughts and four battle-cruisers. The 
cost of the dreadnoughts is fixed at 
eleven and a half million dollars, and 
of the battle-cruisers at sixteen and a 
half millions. In both cases the cost is 
exclusive of armor and equipment. The 
difference in cost of the battle-cruiser 
is due to their more powerful engines, 
which are planned to give a speed of 
thirty-five knots an hour. 

Other important concessions to the 
demand for preparedness relate to per- 
sonnel and ammunition. Provision is 
made for 74,700 men instead of 54,000 
as provided by the House bill, with au- 
thorization to the President to increase 


The Senate 
Naval Program 
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Carter in New York Evening Sun 


UNCLE SAM: IT WON’T TAKE LONG TO LICK HIM, 
BUT THEN I'LL HAVE TO NURSE HIM BACK TO 


HEALTH 


IT IS SERIOUS BUSINESS 


the number in time of emergency to 
87,000. The Marine Corps is increased 
from 9,000 men to 15,000, or 17,000 
in time of need. The appropriation for 
ammunition is increased from eleven 
million dollars to nearly nineteen mil- 
lions. 

It is intimated that the change from 
five capital ships to eight, including 
four dreadnoughts, has the approval of 
President Wilson. 


Submarines in a . Spanish port of 
artagena was _ sur- 

New Role prised last week when 
a German submarine, “U-35,” bobbed 
up in the harbor at four o’clock in the 
morning. She made straight for the 
interned German steamer “Roma” and 
unloaded on her thirty-five boxes of 
medical supplies for the German refu- 
gees from Kamerun who are being 
eared for in Spain. Then the subma- 
rine, being ordered to come alongside 
the Spanish cruiser “Cataluna,” did so, 
and salutes were exchanged with the 
cruiser and forts. The Germans in 
Cartagena, men and women, soon 
swarmed to the harbor bringing gifts 
for the crew and flowers to decorate 
the U-boat, and the crew went ashore 
to see the city. Her commander, Lieu- 
tenant von Arnauld, notified the au- 
thorities that he had come to bring a 
letter from Kaiser Wilhelm to King 
Alfonso, and the Ambassador’s secre- 
tary came down on a special train from 
Madrid to receive it. The missive is 
officially said to contain thanks for the 
kind treatment that the German 
soldiers and civilians from the German 
African colonies are receiving from 
the Spanish, but there are rumors 
that it also contained an appeal to the 
King of Spain to exercise his influence 
to put a stop to the war. It is hinted 
that a similar appeal for peace will 
be conveyed to President Wilson by a 
submarine. 

The next morning the “U-35” left 
the harbor under escort of the cruiser. 
At the three-mile limit, beyond which 
the Allied warships awaited her, the 


Weed in Philadelphia Public Ledger 
UNDILUTED AMERICANISM 


Germans gave cheers for Spain and 
then dived. 

Another surprise of the weck was 
the capture of the British steamer 
“Brussels” on the North Sea by Ger- 
man destroyers, which, instead of sink- 
ing the vessel as usual, took her into 
the Belgian port of Zeebrugge, now 
held by the Germans. The steamer was 
on her way from Rotterdam to Til- 
bury, carrying mail and passengers, 
chiefly Belgian refugees. 

The American steamer “Seaconnet,”’ 
earrying lumber from Archangel to 
London, was damaged by an exterior 
explosion about sixty miles off Yar- 
mouth. The captain ran her ashore 
where she was completely wrecked. 
From fragments of metal found in her 
hull it is thought she was the victim 
of a mine rather than a torpedo. 


Greece Gives Way The Greek Gov- 
Alli ernment sent a 
to Allies note of protest 


and appeal to the United States and 
other neutral powers against the vio- 
lation of the neutrality of Greece by 
the Allies. The partial blockade of the 
Greek coast by the Allied fleet which 
was established on June 6 shut out the 
importation of food upon which the 
country is dependent. The Greek ships 
in French and British harbors were 
held up and ships coming to Greece 
were stopped on the high seas and 
taken to the naval bases of the Allies. 
Vessels flying the Greek flag were 
seized and taken to Algiers, where they 
were converted into transports for the 
Allied troops. 

The Greeks held out against the de- 
mands of the Allies until there was 
only flour enough in the country to 
last five days. Finally the Allies 
brought matters to a crisis by threaten- 
ing an attack upon Athens. An Allied 
fleet under Admiral Moreau cruised be- 
fore the Pirzus, the port of the capital, 
with landing parties ready for action. 
None of the neutral powers to whom 
Greece appealed for protection showed 
any disposition to lend her aid, even 
diplomatically, so she gave way, dis- 
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missed the Cabinet and yielded uncon- 
ditionally to the demands of the Allies. 

These demands include the im- 
mediate and complete demobilization 
of the Greek army, the deportation of 
German propagandists and the removal 
of the Chief of Police of Athens and 
other officials who are accused of sup- 
pressing popular manifestations of pro- 
Ally sentiment. A new election is to be 
held within forty days. In place of 
Premier Skouloudis, whose resignation 
was forced by the Allies, Alexander 
Zaimis, who is more favorable to the 
Allies, has formed a cabinet. 

The Allies claim the right of inter- 
ference by virtue of the London Proto- 
col of 1827 in which Great Britain, 
France and Russia assumed the pro- 
tection of Greece. The Greeks on the 
other hand claim that Greece is a free 
and independent state and that the 
Allies have no right to occupy Salonica 
and other Greek ports for their own 
military purposes. 


After the Sinn Fein rising 
had been supprest it was 
generally recognized on 
both sides that the time had come for a 
definite settlement of the Home Rule 
question, which had been a disturbing 
factor in British politics for the last 
thirty years. 

The government turned over the 
Home Rule question to Lloyd George, 
in the hope that he could arrange an 
acceptable compromize, and this he 
seems to have done. The Nationalist 
Conference of Ulster, meeting in Bel- 
fast, approved his plan by a vote of 475 
to 265, and the Ulster Unionist Council 
has also consented to accept it. But 
there is still bitter opposition from the 
extremists on both sides. The Protest- 
ant bishops have ‘protested against it 
and three Unionist members of the 
Cabinet, Lord Lansdowne, Lord Sel- 
borne and Mr. Long, are strongly op- 
posed. Lord Selborne has resigned. 

The Lloyd George plan provides for 
putting home rule into operation at 
once, but excluding six of the Ulster 
counties, which are to remain for the 
present, if they prefer, under the Im- 
perial Government, with the same 
rights as they have now. Three of the 
Ulster counties are included with the 
rest of Ireland under Home Rule. After 


The Irish 
Question 


the war an imperial conference is to be 
held to consider the reorganization of 
the government of the entire empire. 


" The Austrian crown- 
The Invasion of land of Bukovina, a 
province about the 
size of Connecticut, has been for the 
third time during the war overrun by 
the Russian troops. The situation of 
Bukovina, occupying as it does a sort 
of pocket in between Rumania and 
Hungary, renders it indefensible once 
the Pruth river has been crost. The 
advance of the Russians along the 
northern side of the Pruth almost to 
Kolomea cut off the Austro-Hungarian 
troops in Bukovina from those in 
Galicia. Having accomplished _ this, 
General Lechitzky attacked the fort 
that protects the bridge crossing the 
Pruth to Czernovitz, the capital of 
Bukovina. After four days of furious 
fighting this bridge-head was taken and 
a thousand of its defenders made pris- 
oners. This left the city of Czernovitz 
at the mercy of the invaders, but they 
did not stop with this. A rapid advance 
thirty miles down the railroad to 
Radautz cut in two Austrian troops 
which were retreating. At Radautz a 
thousand men and three machine guns 
were taken. The Russians then pushed 
on to the southern boundary of Buko- 
vina. 

The rest of the Austrian troops from 
Czernovitz, under General Pflanzer, re- 
tired to the southwest and have a 
chance of escaping into Hungary thru 
the passes of the Carpathians, tho 
since there are no railroads running 
from Bukovina into Hungary and the 
passes are over 5500 feet in altitude, 
the Austrians are likely to suffer con- 
siderable losses if they are closely pur- 
sucd. 

In Galicia the Russian campaign has 
not made as much progress as in Buko- 
vina. General Brussiloff’s aim is to cap- 
ture the important railroad centers of 
Lemberg and Kovel. The capture of the 
fortress of Dubno opened the way to 
Lemberg and the capture of the fortress 
oi Lutsk opened the way to Kovel. But 
the Russians have not yet been able to 
advance more than twenty miles be- 
yond these fortresses along either 
road. Two German armies, commanded 


Bukovina 
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THE MIDDLE WEST ANSWERS THE CALL 
Four regiments a day, sent to the Illinois concentration camp at Springfield, is Chicago’s record 
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THE RECONQUEST OF BUKOVINA 


The Russian army that took Czernovitz has 
pushed on south thru Radautz to the Rumanian 
frontier and west almost to the Carpathian 
mountains. North of the Dniester the Russians 
have made little progress. Thru the joint efforts 
of Germans and Austrians the attempt of the 
Russians to advance between Kovel and Lemberg 
has been checked 


respectively by General Linsingen and 
General von Bothmer, have been sent 
into this region to assist the Austrians 
in stopping the Russian advance and 
they seem to have succeeded, at least 
for the present. 

According to Russian estimates the 
number of prisoners taken by General 
Brussiloff during the first fortnight of 
his campaign is 172,484, including 3350 
officers. 


In the article on “The 
Conquest of Kiliman- 
jaro” on another page 
of this issue we give a map of German 
East Africa that will serve to show the 
progress of the invasion. A branch of 
the railroad from Mombasa to Kikuyu 
was constructed to Taveta in order to 
bring the army of General Smuts 
directly to Mount Kilimanjaro. The 
capture of Moshi, the mountain ter- 
minus of the German railroad, opened 
the way into the interior. From this 


The African 
Campaign 
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point the British army divided into 
three sections. One moved west to 
Arusha and is driving the Germans 
back toward Lake Victoria Nyanza. 
The second column struck straight 
overland to the south and reached 
Kondoa, where it stood off a strong at- 
tack from the Germans. The third col- 
umn is fighting its way down the rail- 
road which runs thru the mountains 
and over the tablelands to the sea. The 
head of this column has reached Wil- 
helmstal, the chief German town in this 
section and about a hundred miles from 
Moshi. Tanga, at the other end of the 
railroad, is now in the hands of the 
British, and the Germans cannot expect 
long to hold the section of the railroad 
that lies between. 

In the northwestern corner of the 
colony the Belgian troops under Gen- 
eral Tombeur have been making great 
progress. Those that entered from the 
Congo south of Lake Kivu have occu- 
pied the German towns at the head of 
Lake Tanganyika and cut the roads 
connecting Ujiji, the lake terminal of 
the central German railroad, with the 
German plantations on the southern 
shore of Lake Victoria Nyanza. An- 
other Belgian column, entering north 
of Lake Kivu, has come into touch with 
the British column entering from 
Uganda. The British gunboats have 
captured the German islands in Vic- 
toria Nyanza. So now the Allies can 
concentrate from three directions upon 
this rich and densely populated region. 

The Union of South Africa has spent 
on the war up to the last of March the 
sum of $134,500,000. This includes the 
expenses of putting down the De Wet 
rebellion, of the conquest of German 
Southwest Africa and of the present 
expedition, except such part of it as 
has been paid by the English Govern- 
ment. 








THE GREAT WAR 


June 19—Russians move south thru 
Bukovina. Italians repel Austrian 
attacks near Asiago. 

June 20—Germans attack French in 
Champagne and British in the 
Somme. Allies in conference at 
Paris decide to boycott German 
goods after the war. 

June 21—Zaimis replaces Skouloudis 
as Greek Premier. French aero- 
planes bombard Treves, Karlsruhe, 
and Miilheim. 

June 22—German submarine calls at 
Cartagena, Spain, with message to 
King. Arabs revolt against Turks. 

June 23—Germans take Fort Thiau- 
mont, two and one half miles from 





Verdun. German destroyers take 
sritish steamer “Brussels” to Zee- 
brugge. 

June 24—Russians reach southern 


border of Bukovina. Ulster Nation- 
alists agree to Lloyd George Home 























Rule plan. 

June 25—Italian cruiser ‘ Messina” 
and French . destroyer “Fourche” 
torpedoed in Strait of Otranto. 
British casualties for the week 
SO70, of whom 1602 were killed. 

; Those wh 
German Gains o expected 


that the Russian of- 
fensive would soon re- 
lieve the pressure upon Verdun have 
reason to be disappointed, for the con- 
trary effect has been produced. The 
German attacks during the week, ac- 
cording to the French accounts, were 
more vigorous than ever before, and 
besides this, the Germans extended 
their activity to the sectors of Cham- 
pagne and the Somme. While keeping 
up their bombardment of 304 Meter 
Hill and Le Mort Homme west of the 
Meuse they concentrated their chief 
efforts upon the hills on the other side 
of the river. Here the city of Verdun 
is defended on the northeastern side by 


at Verdun 


two series of ridges and hills. The one 
nearest Verdun, about a mile from the 
city wall, is protected by Fort de 
Belleville and Fort de St. Michel. The 
hights beyond, about two miles out, 
are crowned by Fort de Thiaumont and 
Fort de Souville. Between them is the 
village of Fleury and to the west of 
Thiaumont the bluffs overlooking the 
river bear the inappropriate name of 
Céte de Froide Terre or Cold Earth 
Ridge. 

Against this sector on a front of 
less than three miles the Germans 
brought six divisions or about 120,000 
men. After an intense bombardment 
two Bavarian regiments, the Tenth In- 
fantry and the King’s Own, stormed 
the ridge of Froide Terre and cap- 
tured the armored fort of Thiaumont 
and part of the village of Fleury. To 
the east of this the Germans also se- 
cured important positions in the 
wooded ravines that lie behind Fort 
Vaux. A counter-attack by the French 
recovered some of the lost ground but 
not Thiaumont. 

In this advance the Germans took 
more than 2700 prisoners. The French 
claim, that the German gains are 
bought at too high a price, as the at- 
tacking troops lost from forty to fifty 
per cent of their men. The Germans, 
however, profess to be satisfied with 
the progress they have made, for they 
say that Joffre has had to send into 
action at Verdun more than fifty divi- 
sions, that is about two-fifths of all 
his mobile troops, including the re- 
serves, the recruits of 1916 and the 
Moors and negroes from Africa. Ac- 
cording to a Swiss estimate the French 
have lost in killed and wounded at 
Verdun 165,000 men. According to a 
London estimate the Germans have 
lost here 415,000 men. 
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THERE IS ALSO WAR IN EUROPE 


























FROM STATE TO STATE 











ARIZONA: President Wilson 
has signed a proclamation ex- 
cluding 588,520 acres from the 
Dixie national forest in Ari- 
zona. Three-fourths of this area 
will be subject to settlement 
under the homestead laws from 
July 12 to and including Au- 
gust 8, and thereafter to dis- 
position under any public land 
law applicable thereto. The ex- 
cluded lands lie in the north- 
western part of the state and 
are chiefly valuable for grazing. 


CALIFORNIA: A _ committee 
of thirty appointed in 1913 to 
study the question of storage 
of flood waters on Kings River 
in the San Joaquin Valley, has 
made its report. It says that a 
great quantity of water is ‘an- 
nually going to waste during 
flood stages of Kings River, 
damaging land along its course; 
that there is abundant storage 
capacity available for the con- 
servation of more than 600,000 
acre-feet at a cost of about $10 
an acre-foot, and that this 
would furnish ample irrigation 
for more than a million acres 
of land. 


COLORADO: It is said that 
never before have so many per- 
sons been engaged in prospect- 
ing for minerals in this state as 
at present. The State School of 
Mines is unable to keep up with 
the demands upon it for analy- 
ses of specimens sent in, altho 
a very small portion of those 
received by the Commissioner of 
Mines ever get to the school, 
thousands being thrown out as 
clearly having no mineral value. 
Many specimens from districts 
which heretofore have not been 
regarded as having mining pos- 
sibilities are said to be rich in 
minerals. Commissioner Carroll 
thinks that many of these new 
districts will soon attract capi- 
tal for development. 


DELAWARE: A decided effort 
is being made by the people of 
New Castle County to reform 
the method of collecting their 
taxes. According to a recent re- 
port to the Levy Court by its 
attorney the taxes for 1909 
have not yet been fully collect- 
ed, nor have any of those for 
the succeeding years, with the 
possible exception of 1911, on 
which the report is silent. Of 
the two other counties in the 
state, Kent reports that its 1915 
taxes had all been collected be- 
fore the first of June, tho the 
year does not expire until the 
end of that month. The third 
county, Sussex, has been able, 
thru prompt and full collec- 
tions, to reduce the tax rate 
from 85 to 45 cents on the 
$100. 


ILLINOIS: The Young Men’s 
Christian Association has just 
opened its new Chicago hotel, 
costing $1,350,000, and having 
1821 bedrooms in sixteen of its 
nineteen stories. The rates will 
be from 30 to 50 cents a day, 
the purpose being to furnish 
safe, wholesome and inexpensive 
temporary residence for young 
men in the city and to aid them 
in finding proper employment. 
It is expected that they will, 
when established, find other 
places of residence. The entire 
second floor is set apart for the 


social life of the hotel, having 
reading, lounging and game 
rooms, including billiards, and a 
large rear lobby, where lectures, 
musical entertainments and mo- 
tion pictures will be given. 


INDIANA: Randolph County 
is a striking example of what 
is being done by school consoli- 
dation in rural counties of this 
state. In the last eight years it 
has abandoned ninety-six one- 
room schools and consolidated 
them in twenty modern build- 
ings with manual training 
rooms, kitchens, shower baths, 
and large assembly rooms for 
community meetings. Eight 
years ago the county had one 
commissioned high school, at- 
tended by sixty-one pupils; now 
it has fifteen, attended by more 
than 600. In the eight years be- 
fore consolidation from 21 to 50 
per cent of eighth year pupils 
entered high school; since then 
over 93 per cent have entered; 
and 70 per cent of those who 
entered four years ago com- 
pleted the four-years’ course. In 
well heated and ventilated vans 
more than 2200 pupils have 
been taken to and from these 
schools at public expense this 
year. 


IOWA: This state, which used 
to be best known for its corn 
crops, is now more widely cele- 
brated for its high grade live- 
stock. Of the thousands of 
horses purchased by European 
nations since the war began, 
many of the best have come 
from the farms of Iowa. At a 
recent sale of blooded cattle at 
Muscatine more than 600 buy- 
ers from a score of states and 
a number of foreign countries 
were present, sixty bidders mak- 
ing the trip from Texas in a 
special train. At this sale the 
average price of all the cattle 
sold was about $750 a head. 
One lot of forty-six head 
brought $35,000. 


LOUISIANA: One of the most 
unpopular schemes of taxation 
in this state is that known as 
the occupation tax, or license, 
under which, in effect, a person 
is compelled to pay a tax for 
the privilege of working. The 
abandonment of this tax was 
one of the measures promised 
by Governor Pleasant in his re- 
cent campaign for election; and 
he is now seeking to carry out 
that pledge. But since the state 
of the treasury will not permit 
a decrease of revenues, and 
since the legislature seems to 
be hopelessly split over the 
question of what tax to substi- 
tute, it is feared that this one, 
which nobody appears to want, 
must remain. It is another ex- 
ample of the difficulty of aban- 
doning a tax scheme once es- 
tablished. 


MAINE: The example set by 
Bar Harbor’s annual Good 
Roads Day is beginning to be 
followed by various other com- 


munities in the state, with the: 


result that much road improve- 
ment is being made without the 
expenditure of public moneys. 
For three years the people of 
Bar Harbor have practically all 
turned out on a certain day 
and worked on some piece of 
road designated by a committee 


appointed by them for the pur- 
pose. Not only do all the men 
join in the actual work, but the 
women of the town’ are present, 
giving the occasion the air of a 


social function. Dinners are 
served free of charge to all 
workers; and since no _ able- 


bodied person in the town is 
regarded as exempt, a_ really 
large amount of work is done. 


MARYLAND: The State 
Olympiad, which recently closed 
in Baltimore, probably engaged 
the interest of more Maryland- 
ers than any other athletic 
event. Nineteen counties in the 
state were represented by some 
700 boys ranging in ages from 
twelve to nineteen years, each 
a champion who had won the 
right to participate in the final 
contest by defeating all rivals in 
his special field at home. The 
Baltimore public, under the 
leadership of Dr. William Bur- 
dick, of the Public Athletic 
League, gave the visiting boys 
a hearty welcome, many of them 
being entertained in the homes 
of the city. 


MASSACHUSETTS: 
new law intended to prevent 
misstatements in advertising, 
which went into effect in this 
state May 25, prohibits un- 
truthful statements of values in 
excess of advertised prices, 
false declarations that the ad- 
vertiser employs, designated per- 
sons of established reputation, 
misstatements regarding securi- 
ties offered for sale, misleading 
statements designed to induce 
the public into the establish- 
ment of the advertiser and other 
intentionally deceptive advertis- 
ing. The retail trade board of 
the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce has organized an adver- 
tising vigilance association to 
see that this law is enforced. 


MINNESOTA: After experi- 
menting with many plans of at- 
tracting new manufacturing in- 
dustries to their city, more than 
200 leading business men of 
Minneapolis have subscribed 
$300,000 toward carrying out 
what they have decided is the 
best method. They have bought 
a level tract of 200 acres, in- 
duced the city to locate streets 
thru it and provide water and 
sewer connections, and the belt 
line railway to lay spur tracks 
and build a joint freight house 
where less than carload lots 
can be assembled. In the future, 
instead of giving bonuses and 
factory sites scattered thruout 
the city, they will offer an ideal 
site to any concern that needs 
such help and seems to merit it. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: The 
throwing open this summer of 
the Federal forest reserve in the 
White Mountains to campers 
and pleasure seekers on thirty- 
year leases at nominal rentals 
has already attracted thousands 
of applications. It is expected 
that this summer will see many 
more vacationists in this state 
than were ever here before. 


NEW MEXICO: Tourists 
from all directions are coming 
by thousands to see the inter- 
esting sights of the newly 
created Bandelier National 
Monument in the Rio Grande 


The 


Valley of this state, set apart 
last February by President Wil- 
son in order that its antiquities 
in the form of pueblo ruins 
might be preserved. Explora- 
tions have gone sufficiently far 
to give the layman as well as 
the archaeologist an interesting 
view of the cliff dwellings and 
their contents. Of course, the 
wonderful scenery of the region 
adds greatly to the attraction. 


NORTH DAKOTA: The En- 
forcement League of North Da- 
kota, which in the seven years 
of its activities has closed more 
than 2200 illicit saloons, recent- 
ly began suits against five 
liquor houses of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis under a new meth- 
od of liquor prosecutions. The 
complaints are filed with the 
Federal grand jury under the 
national food act and allege im- 
proper labeling of goods shipped 
into North Dakota. 


OHIO: Roland W. Guss, direc- 
tor of the department of school 
gardening of the Cincinnati 
public schools, has worked out 
a plan by which every child in 
the city will have an opportun- 
ity to preside over a garden 
plot. Already more than 10,000 
school children have home gar- 
dens, and Mr. Guss says the 
work has just begun. Twenty- 
five schools have established gar- 
dens on school grounds or va- 
eant lots, and many others have 
indoor and roof gardens. Under 
one of his plans children in the 
schools learn the more technical 
features of gardening by grow- 
ing seedlings in paper drinking 
cups. These, at the end of the 
term, they transplant at home 
in gardens, window boxes and 
plots. The manual training de- 
partments of the schools make 
the window boxes for the tene- 
ment children. 


TENNESSEE: Production of 
strawberries has become one of 
Tennessee’s most important in- 
dustries. In the last two years 
shipments of these berries have 
increased more than 61 per cent. 
A department bulletin récently 
issued from Washington puts 
Tennessee in the lead of all the 
states, with 17,496 acres de- 
voted to strawberries; Loui- 
siana next, with 16,540 acres; 
and Arkansas third, with 15,380 
acres. Nearly 800 carloads were 
shipped in the month of May 
from what is known as the Ten- 
nessee district, comprizing the 
Chattanooga and Knoxville sec- 
tions. The average carload con- 
sists of about 400 crates, and 
the price to the grower is not 
far from $2 a crate. 


UTAH: In the hope of finding 
oil and natural gas in sufficient 
quantities to supply Salt Lake 
City, a company has_ been 
formed there with capital 
enough to make a thoro exam- 
ination of the region between 
Great Salt Lake and the settle- 
ments of Centerville and Farm- 
ington. Machinery has been pro- 
vided for going to a depth of 
4500 feet if necessary. Oil was 
discovered in that region forty- 
five years ago, but machinery 
and methods were then so primi- 
tive that attempts to convey it 
to the city failed. 
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HEAT UP THE MELTING POT 


BY MAJOR-GENERAL LEONARD 


MERICA must be a real melt- 
Ax pot, if we are to have a 

people animated by a strong 
national spirit. A melting pot in 
which the various ingredients fuse 
into one homogeneous mass; a mass 
which in cooling will not harden in 
layers which separate under pres- 
sure, but rather form a uniform 
mass. 

Great masses of new peoples are 
coming into our land. We are doing 
far too little in the way of making 
them real Americans. Naturally they 
come in racial groups. Under the con- 
ditions which surround their early 
years in this country they go largely 
to race schools and only too often re- 
main in racial areas and are fed upon 
a dialect press. They do not come into 
contact sufficiently with the older 
residents, with the native American, 
and as a result they do not have im- 
prest upon them the fact that thru 
their reception and naturalization 
they have become an integral part of 
the American people. We do not do 
enough to impress this upon them, 
nor do we give them something 
which would impress upon them a 
sense of their new responsibilities. 

Many of these newcomers enter 
our country with the idea that they 
have no specific obligation toward 
the state, especially no military ob- 
ligation. They feel that this is a land 
of liberty, confusing only too often 
liberty with license. They feel 
that here they are under little re- 
straint and that they may serve the 
nation in time of trouble or not, as 








Since the recent military develop- | 
ments in Mexico popular opinion 
has been increasingly looking to 
General Wood for leadership. He 
has held positions of responsibility 
in the United States Army for 
over thirty years, was made brig- 
adier-general for his services at 
Las Guasimas and San Juan Hill 
in ’98, and, as Commander of the 
Department of the East is in 
charge of the mobilization of the 
National Guard in the Eastern and 
Southeastern states——THE EDITOR. 




















they like. Many of them come here 
with a view of avoiding military 
service. They do not realize that 
under our Constitution and laws all 
males who are physically and men- 
tally fit are liable for military serv- 
ice during a large portion of their 
lives, from 18 to 45. 

What is needed is some kind of 
training which will put all classes 
which go to make up the mass which 
is bubbling in the American melting 
pot, shoulder to shoulder, living un- 
der exactly the same conditions, 
wearing the same uniform and ani- 
mated by a common purpose. This 
“something” will be found in a sys- 
tem of universal training like the 
Australian or Swiss, where all classes 
of men, Jew and Gentile, rich and 
poor, Protestant and Catholic, upper 
and lower social classes, work 
shoulder to shoulder, animated by a 
common purpose, that purpose being 
to better prepare themselves to dis- 
charge their military duties in case 


WOOD 


of trouble. With this training will 
come a better physique, a greater de- 
gree of self-control, habits of regu- 
larity, promptness and thoroness, re- 
spect for law and the rights of others 
and a sense of individual responsi- 
bility and obligation for service to 
the nation in war or peace, all of 
which will make for national solid- 
arity, and the building up of a 
stronger and better people, who, 
while made up from many diverse 
elements, will be single in purpose. 

The military value of this training 
is only one of its advantages to the 
nation. Another is the result in the 
way of increased national efficiency 
which will come from a greater de- 
gree of national solidarity. Men will 
learn to think more in terms of the 
nation and less in those of the indi- 
vidual or the small community. It 
will also be an insurance for peace, 
because in the end we shall be the 
strong man armed. This we can do 
without fear of being either unjust 
or aggressive. If we are to meet suc- 
cessfully the conditions of life, we 
must be prepared to oppose the 
forces of wrong with the strength of 
right. 

Neither moral excellence nor an 
upright national life will serve to 
protect us against aggression. Mere 
philosophizing will not take the 
place of deeds. While cherishing 
peace we must have convictions back- 
ed by a spirit of sacrifice which will 
give all, even life itself, in the cause 
of truth and right. 

Governor’s Island, New York 


MUSTERING IN THE GUARD 
BY BRONSON BATCHELOR 


ERY suddenly the touch of 

war came to New York. It came 

during a week end, reaching 
out into the country and to seashore 
resorts, pulling thousands back into 
the city. National guardsmen were 
ordered to report at once to their 
armories to prepare for service on 
the Mexican border, or in case of in- 
tervention, across with Pershing on 
the torrid Mexican plains. 

From a holiday aspect the trans- 
formation of the city was swift. On 
a smaller scale scenes were enacted 
like those in European cities when 
mobilization was ordered in the first 
days of August, 1914. Khaki made its 
appearance on the streets; there was 
the tramp of marching men; an ar- 
tillery limber rattled by, or a hastily 
transformed motor lorry. 


It was very different, this mobil- 
ization, from those of France or Ger- 
many. There was none of the glamour 
and the romance with which Europe 
marched forth to war. There were 
few bands, no rifles decked with gar- 
lands, no streets strewn with flow- 
ers. Two years’ impact thru the news- 
papers with the ghastly carnage 
abroad had changed all that. It was 
grim business, this upholding a na- 
tion’s honor by getting ready to shoot 
other human beings, and at last it 
was recognized as such. 

The whole psychology toward war, 
even among those preparing to en- 
gage in it, was changed. The spirit 
of adventure, the desire to measure 
one’s strength against another man’s, 
of course was still there, but for the 
pumping of machine guns and the 


taking of life—if it should come to 
that—there was little enthusiasm. 
Nearly everybody felt sorry for Car- 
ranza and the misguided Mexicans. 
Scenes at the armories, from that 
of the Seventh, the crack regiment 
recruited from New York’s aristoc- 
racy, to the Twelfth on Columbus 
avenue, with its back door on “Hell’s 
Kitchen,”’ were much the same. Be- 
fore the entrances sentries paced 
with bayonets fixed, while guards- 
men, hastily drest, hurried in. Altho 
the regiments did not move for sev- 
eral days, they were held ready. 
At the Seventh Regiment Armory, 
the drill floor, the scene of many bril- 
liant balls, was a mass of heaped 
tents, cantonments, blankets, trench- 
ing tools, and bandoliers as yet emp- 
ty of cartridges. Guardsmen stood 
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about in groups waiting orders from 
the officers’ room where a council 
was in session. Women in the bal- 
conies fluttered handkerchiefs to hus- 
bands and friends on the floor. 

That night most of the regiment 
slept on the floor of the armory. Ac- 
customed to comfortable beds and all 
the luxury of cosmopolitan New 
York, the hardship was worse than 
nights in camp or on the Mexican 
border. At other armories men slept 
on the floor also, many of them re- 
cruits glad to exchange a park bench 
for a blanket and three meals a day. 

Recruiting sergeants at all the 
mobilization points had a rush of ap- 
plicants about their tents on the drill 
floor. At one of these a burly fellow 
with the build of a _ stevedore 
walked up. 

“What’s your occupation?” the 
sergeant asked. 

“Ain’t got none,” was the reply, 
“been loafing for two months. That’s 
why I want to join the army.” And 
he was taken. 

Another recruit, a dapper young 
fellow, not at all of the soldiering 
type, was asked what brought him 
into the regiment. 

“Do you hate the Mexicans?” he 
was asked. 

“Oh, no,” he replied, “but they’re 
a dirty lot. I’m pretty good with a 
rifle at the clay-ducks, and I’d like 


to take a shot at some of those Vil- 
listas and Carranzistas on the run.” 
Among nearly a dozen regiments 
he was the most bloodthirsty soldier 
we saw. Indeed there were very few 
in the ranks it seemed who were 
there for the pure love of soldiering. 
The armories in New York, with 
their fine appointments, their gym- 
nasium floors, tracks, tennis courts, 
and athletic teams of all descriptions, 
had been more like great men’s clubs. 
But now that their real purpose was 
disclosed, the men, tho surprized, 
were game to see the adventure thru. 
When the War Department’s order 
came there was something like a 
panic in the Sixty-ninth—the “‘fight- 
ing Sixty-ninth” they are called, as 
brave a bunch of Irishmen as ever 
fought for Erin and the Shamrock. 
It was not a fear of bullets, but some- 
thing even more insidious. The regi- 
ment had discovered it was short of 
cooks! So it hung out above the en- 
trance a great sign which said: 
Ir You Must FicgHt You Must EAT 
Wanted Twenty-six Cooks for Regiment 
TWENTY MUSICIANS AND FIELD MUSIC 
Apply to Lieut. M. E. Reidy, 
Batt. Q.M. Commissary. 

The pall of this “unpreparedness” 
had spread itself over the whole ar- 
mory. There was a hush of subdued 
expectancy about the company rooms, 
punctuated every now and then as a 


private vented his feelings on a piano 
with a one-fingered version of “Home, 
Sweet Home.” Cigaret smoke, like 
a German gas cloud, hung thick. 

It was not until the Sixty-ninth and 
the Twenty-second Engineers, the 
first of the regiments to go to Camp 
Whitman, where militia of the state 
is mobilizing, paraded down Fifth 
avenue on their way to the train, that 
New York really realized the immi- 
nence of war. 

The streets thru which the troops 
passed were packed with people. As 
rank after rank went by in perfect 
unison, not in dress uniform but in 
the stern khaki of service, each man 
carrying field equipment, cheers 
went up amid a tenseness that could 
not be misunderstood. Women on the 
curb wept openly. Then came the 
grim, gray wagons of the baggage 
train, and an ambulance or two, sig- 
nificant of the crueler side of war, 
still hidden away. 

When the “gallant Sixty-ninth” 
went by the Cathedral there were the 
priests on the steps to bless the 
guardsmen as they passed. There 
were uncovered heads and a _ solem- 
nity that transcended creed or sect. 
Then it was that New York, irrespec- 
tive of what President Wilson or 
Carranza might do, felt itself at 
war. 

New York City 
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“RECRUITING TO WAR STRENGTH” 
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Before you came, I only half velieved— 

First, in myself. What had I ever done 

Half worth the doing? Or what battle won? 
What had I given for what I had received? 
Then in mankind—so much I saw of need, 

So much of bitterness and sin and strife, 

So little that was beautiful in life. 


FAITH 
BY MARJORIE HILLIS 


And last,—in God. My eyes were blind indeed! 
And then you came—and now, beloved, I know. 
Why should I doubt myself if it be true 
That you delight in what I can bestow? 
And how mankind, since in their midst you grew 
And with them still you daily come and go? 
Or God? He gave me life, and love, and you! 














MISSING THE KEYNOTE 


BY CHARLES M. SHELDON 


HE month of brides is also 

the month of orators. High 

school, college, state university, 
political convention—all offer them- 
selves to floods of oratory, and like 
most floods they are more torrential 
than irrigational—much  overflow- 
ing of banks and exhibition of drift 
wood, but not much clear drinking 
water or safe navigation. 

The above was written after a 
perusal of some scores of commence- 
ment, ecclesiastical and political ad- 
dresses. Ten out of twenty are as 
follows: 

Modern Culture. 

Physical and Mental Efficiency. 

Temperate Legislation. 

The World War. 

Youth’s Mistakes. 

A Broken Civilization. 

Turning the Clock Back. 

Europe’s Lesson. 

The Discipline of Failure. 

Salvage From the War. 

Changing the metaphor from the 
flood to the flowerbed, culling posies 
from the great political conventions 
which have just bloomed and faded, 
I picked the following bouquet to 
lay on my desk: 

Preparedness. 

Tariff. 

Suffrage. 

More Preparedness. 

Criticism of the Other Party. 

America First. 

Adequate Preparedness. 

Favorite Sons. 

Sufficient Preparedness. 

Defense of Administration Pre- 
paredness. 

Not a syllable from any speaker 
on the tremendous moral issue of 
National Prohibition. Not even a 
green bud of promise in all this red, 
white and blue variegated border of 
wild riot in words, giving a hint of 
any real need in this nation of a 
change of heart on the part of hu- 
mans, before America can be happy 
and prosperous; just a promiscuous 
mixture of flowers of rhetoric put 








The author of “In His Steps,” 
which ranks next to the Bible as 
a religious best-seller, puts his 
preaching into practise. He has 
applied the test-question “What 
would Jesus do?” to the editing of 
a daily newspaper as well as to his 
work as a clergyman, and has 
written over twenty books on prac- 
tical Christianity—THE EDITOR. 




















together without moral meaning or 
ethical purpose. 

In all the political effusions I can- 
not find a single reference to the real 
keynote of real human conduct. And 
could not help wondering what would 
have happened if some speaker at 
any of the Convention meetings had 
quietly said, “Men and Brethren, the 
keynote of the hour for America and 
the world is a change of heart, actual 
obedience to the great creed of Jesus, 
supreme Love of God, supreme Love 
to fellow man—that is the great 
need of this nation, that is the great 
issue of the hour.” 

I do not know just what would 
have happened if any of the wordy 
speakers or candidates for the presi- 
dency had said that, but I do know 
it would have been the one keynote 
necessary and all the other childish 
pounding on the selfish keys could 
not have silenced it or turned it into 
discord. 

In a certain state of this union at 
a high school gathering I was about 
to speak to a thousand students when 
the principal, with some embarrass- 
ment, asked me to step into his room. 

“I forgot to tell you,” he said, 
“that you will have to be very care- 
ful about what you say. This is one 
of the states that has ruled the Bible 
out of the public schools. You will 
have to be very careful what you say 
about religion.” 

I had to ask him what he meant. 

“How can a man speak to students 
on ‘Some Results of a True Educa- 
tion’ and leave out all mention of Re- 
ligion, the basis of education?” 


“That may be,” said the principal, 
“but it won’t do here.” 

Thereupon I begged to be excused 
from speaking on education and leav- 
ing out the one thing that makes it 
worth while. 

Finally the Principal said: 

“Well, go on. I’ll risk it.” 

I went on and he “risked it” and 
I risked it, and said more about re- 
ligion to that high school than I had 
said in a long time. It seemed to me 
they needed it there particularly. 

If there has been any real moral, 
ethical or spiritual issue discussed 
by the great political conventions 
just held I have failed to note it. 
Speaker after speaker rose, filled his 
lungs, uttered words, words, words, 
was applauded—by the clock—and 
the printer’s ink did the rest. But 
what for? 

What keynote was struck? The 
keynote for the world lies right in 
the middle of the keyboard. It can be 
easily hit. But every one missed it. 
The biggest thing about the great 
conventions was the silence on vital 
issues. Or rather, on the one great 
issue of human conduct. God was 
ignored. Love was not mentioned. 

“Tho the great political conven- 
tion that cost $100,000 to hold and 
takes barrels of printer’s ink to re- 
port, has the tongues of silver 
orators and has not Love, it is only 
a brass band and a hard rubber 
record. And tho it talks long and 
loud of preparedness and tariff and 
the mistakes of the other party and 
has not Love, it profiteth nothing.” 

Is striking the keynote of life the 
minister’s business alone? Is it not 
the business of the politician and 
the president maker as well? 

“And now abideth Preparedness, 
Tariff, Woman Suffrage, and the 
rest. But the greatest of these is 
Love to God and man.” 

And they all missed it. It is not 
mentioned in the platforms. 

What would Jesus do? 

Topeka, Kansas 
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a man offered me $65 for it. I said 

I would take that sum, but insisted 
on telling him all I knew about the ani- 
mal. This action broke up the trade. I 
couldn’t afford, for $65, to have that 
man going about the neighborhood 
saying I had deceived him. In being 
fair with this man, I was not actuated 
by principle, but by selfishness; it is 
uncomfortable and unprofitable to tell 
a falsehood, or do a mean act. I cannot 
afford to make a dollar that causes me 
more than a dollar’s worth of annoy- 
ance or humiliation. I want to be fair 
and square as a matter of comfort. 


[T= a horse I do not need, and 





In the last hundred years there has 
been wonderful progress. We have had 
big decade after big decade of accom- 
plishment; important and useful dis- 
coveries, one after another, have stalked 
into the world’s history. Let these 
things be remembered as an offset to 
the little meannesses of which the men 
may be honestly convicted; for I take 
it as admitted that women’s clubs have 
not accomplished the big results to 
which I point with pride. 





Preachers say the people fight re- 
ligion. It isn’t true. The attitude of 
men toward religion is naturally friend- 
ly. Men not only think favorably about 
religion, but millions of them think it 
a sin to become hypocrites, and pretend 
to believe when they do not. 





Theories and opinions are as numer- 
ous as the sands of the sea, but a Fact 
is always worthy of attention. 





PRefore the Mexicans can be greatly 
helped they must be “bred up,” as we 
breed up scrub cattle. The problem in 
Mexico is more intellectual than physi- 
cal. 





Everything in life—morals, health, 
business—is a matter of simple com- 
mon sense. A lie disagrees with you, 
and renders you uncomfortable, as does 
a radish; you will hear from a dis- 
honest action unpleasantly, as you will 
from a cucumber. We are as healthy 
as we are sensible, and it is said eighty 
per cent of the people have stomach 
trouble, to say nothing of other dis- 
agreeable complaints that might be 
avoided. 


The radish has no food value what- 
ever; not only that, but it is dangerous 
when introduced into the stomach. Yet 
every spring you will find a radish bed 
back of nearly every house, and the 
owner is as proud of it as he is of his 
belief. 





Occasionally I hear a mean thing that 
has been said about me behind my back. 
And how it startles and humiliates me! 
And, as a rule, there is something in 
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the criticism. You can’t fool people; 
they are free talkers, but they 
also give credit, not in as full meas- 
ure as they should, perhaps, but they 
give credit when it is actually due. 





The real questions of moment are 
hidden in the crime of overpraise or 
overabuse; the real news is covered up 
by means of sensationalism or preju- 
dice. Formerly an American, when 
politics became so bad he could no 
longer stand it, might call his dog, put 
out his fire, and move out west, to make 
a new start; but the free land in the 
West has been taken up; the only thing 
to do now is to reform public affairs. 


We only know that the’ good rules 
help every one; if they helped James J. 
Hijil more than they helped Joe, his 
gardener, we must find consolation in 
the fact that Hill helped others more 
than Joe did. A half loaf is better than 
none; perhaps we all eat too much, any- 
way. A good gardener is better than an 
idler, and I will hoe my row as best 
I can. 


We might as well call our children’s 
school essays Literature as to refer to 
their piano playing as Music. A great 
many people say they do not greatly 
care for music because they never 
heard any; I never actually heard 
music until I was a man grown, a mem- 
ber of a country brass band, and an 
offender on the piano and organ when- 
ever opportunity offered. 


How universally we wear clothes! 
And “clothes” mean certain well-tested 
forms of utility we always carry out: 
ecllars, underwear, shoes, hats, stock- 
ings, etc. All are matters of experience. 
Whatever is better will appear in 
course of time, as a result of further 
experience. So it is with our morals, 
customs, laws; they are the best we can 
do. In the main there have been no 
changes in centuries; we have different 
“styles,” but in the end a coat will af- 
ford so much protection, and no more, 
as a law will afford so much protection, 
and no more. 





The fighting abroad will result in 
ene desirable thing, at least: It will 
take some of the conceit out of our Old 
Soldiers. 


At present it costs $15,000 to kill a 
man in war, as against two dollars and 
a half in the time of Hannibal. This 
difference is too much of a tribute to 
pay science and modernism. 


Are men as good looking to women 
as women are to men? 


No amount of exercize will overcome 
over or fast eating; and every man is 
something of a sinner in one or both 


these particulars. Golf won’t afford re- 
lief if you are piggish; neither will 
tennis, walking, deep breathing, or bed- 
room exercizes. 


Sense is one thing, and genius an- 
other. Genius is an accident; sense a 
thing to be acquired and applied. You 
may acquire sense, but if the gods 
passed you by when genius was being 
given out, you are lost, so far as genius 
is concerned. But many wise men say 
clear common-sense is better. 


Life is a great big argument; gentle- 
men argue about everything without 
coming to simple conclusions easily pos- 
sible. Men sharpen their wits by argu- 
ing, as a cat sharpens its claws on a 
tree for a night’s fighting. 


An intelligent man is afraid of dis- 
honesty for the same reason that he is 
afraid of fire. Do you keep your hand 
out of the fire because of principle, or 
because of sense and experience? 


In our writing and talking we have 
overwrought spirituality, idealism, art, 
visions, progress, patriotism, liberty, 
justice; and we have unfairly criticized 
materialism, the truth, common sense, 
simplicity, and all the other plain vir- 
tues. 


If an agent does not hope to rob us, 
why does he take the trouble to call 
on me? 


If we prepare vast machinery for 
war, it will be just our luck that some 
fool will be in charge of us at a critical 
time, and use it on too slight provoca- 
tion. 


We Americans are threatening to 
prepare for war with the enthusiasm of 
Napoleon and the extravagance of 
Boss Tweed. 


Probably there is not a man living 
outside of the insane asylum who would 
Duy as much attention to a message re- 
ceived by telepathy as he would to a 
message received by telegraphy. 


Every cry for eternal life is closely 
related to the cry for liberty, justice, 
fraternity; all are part of the same big 
program. 


Everybody talks too much about 
“what might be done”; “what will be 
done in the future,” instead of doing 
what can and should be done for selfish 
advantage in the present. 


Many newspaper statements begin: 
“It is said—”’ And everybody knows 
anything may be said. 


Many men able to cheer are unable to 
think. 
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Copyright Underwood 
” The women folk are trying 
to keep step while the band 
plays “The Girl I Left Behind 
Me” and the men march off to 
camp, where their regiments 
are mobilizing to go to the 
border. Most of them man- 
age a smile so as to give the 
boys a good send-off. “Re- 
member yer father was a 
sojer” was one mother’s 
good-bye—and then she add- 
ed, “and don’t fergit the 


Copyright Underwood 


salt I put in fer yer eggs.” 
At the State concentration 
centers the men make camp 
and rather enjoy life, while 
the final preparations for 
real fighting are being made. 
But “the flowers that bloom 
in the spring” have nothing 
to do with the case in Mexico, 
where the discomforts of bad 
roads, hot weather and hard 
work are added to the actual 
dangers of the _ fighting. 
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“BUT IT’S ‘SAVIOR OF ’IS COUNTRY’ 
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HEN THE GUNS BEGIN TO SHOOT” 
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Copyright International Film Copyright International Film 
All over the country the American Red Cross is working—folding bandages, <A hundred miles below the border 
collecting supplies, equipping ambulances—not for Europe now, but for Mexico. General Pershing is waiting. 

















Copyright Harris and Ewing 

The first photograph showing the three new appointees in the Cabinet—Attorney-General Gregory, Secretary of War 
Baker and Secretary of State Lansing. The cabinet members sit in the following order, beginning at the President's left: 
Treasury, Attorney-General, Navy, Agriculture, Labor, Commerce, Interior, Postmaster-General, War and State. 
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THE CONQUEST OF KILIMANJARO 


BRITISH, BOERS, BELGIANS AND PORTUGUESE INVADE GERMAN EAST AFRICA 


HE complaint that war has lost 
its picturesqueness may be true 
of Europe, but it does not apply 
to the African campaign. Here 
nature provides the strongest con- 
trasts of climate and contour and 
here primitive savagery is allied with 
modern science in the art of destruc- 
tion. This is the last of the world’s 
great game preserves. The ultimate 
survivors of the grotesque mammals 
of the Cenozoic era have found 
refuge in these forests and plains 
where they greet the shrapnel’s 
shriek with a morituri salutation of 
roarings, bellowings and gruntings. 
Campaigning in German East Africa 
must seem like fighting in Hagen- 
beck’s menagerie. Here is a recent 
despatch from the front: 
Gen. Smuts and his staff were held 
up by lions near Kilimanjaro, German 


East Africa. They were obliged to sit 
in automobiles all night firing revolvers. 


The invaders have _ difficulty in 
keeping up their lines of communi- 
cation for the giraffes break down 
the telegraph wires by using them 
as neck scratchers and the elephants 
pull up the poles out of pure mis- 
chief. As the troops on either side 
advance they drive into the enemy’s 
lines herds of wilde-beestes and 
harte-beests, gemsbok and springbok, 
elands and buffaloes, zebras and 
ostriches. The soldiers complain that 
they cannot sleep because of howling 
of the jackals, the laughing of the 
hyenas and the grunting of wild pigs. 
Naval combats on the lakes between 
the British and German motor boats 
are made extra-hazardous by the 
crocodiles and hippopotami which lie 
in wait for the castaways. 

German East Africa is the last 
and largest of the German colonies. 
It is nearly twice the size of Ger- 
many, but there are probably not 
more than four thousand Germans to 
defend it. For nearly two years they 
have been cut off from the Father- 
land and surrounded by enemies, yet 
they are still holding out. At Tabora, 
on the highlands in the middle of the 
country they have constructed a 
stronghold and armed it by guns 
from the warships driven on shore 
by the British. Here the Germans 
will probably make their last stand, 
for the Allies are advancing from all 
‘ides toward this center. 

Portugal was brought into the war 
in March, so that Portuguese East 
Africa could be utilized as a base for 
the invasion of the country from the 
south. While the British fleet guards 
the coast line the allied forces have 


BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON 


entered German East Africa from 
all the frontiers. On the south Portu- 
guese troops have crost the Rovu- 
ma River. Between Lakes Nyasa and 
Tanganyika British troops under 
General Northey have entered from 
Nyasaland and Rhodesia. The Bel- 
gians from the Congo have invaded 
the country on both sides of Lake 
Kivu and the British from Uganda 
are advancing west of Lake Victoria 
Nyanza. 

But the chief point of invasion was 
just east of Mount Kilimanjaro. 
Here the British railroad running 
from Mombasa on the coast led right 
toward Taveta on the frontier, just 
as tho it were made for the purpose. 
The Germans on their side of the 
line had constructed a strategic rail- 
road leading from Tanga on the 
coast to Moshi at the foot of the 
mountain. Earlier in the war the 
British tried to capture this railroad 


from the seaward end at Tanga with 
the aid of the fleet, but their at- 
tempt met with disaster. The 
Germans likewise failed in their at- 
tempt to capture the British railroad 
from Mombasa by a raid over the 
border. Now the British are trying 
to get possession of the German rail- 
road by beginning at the mountain 
end and working down to the sea. 

The British began their campaign 
on March 9 with the recapture of 
Taveta, which the Germans had 
taken early in the war. Then General 
Smuts with his army of combined 
Boers and British crost the border 
and took Moshi, the head of the Ger- — 
man railroad. Here the invading 
force divided into three columns. One 
swept westward around the base of 
Kilimanjaro, as far as Arusha, to get 
possession of the rich German plan- 
tations on the southern slope of the 
mountain. The second under General 
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THE LAST GERMAN COLONY 


German East Africa is now being inyaded from all frontiers by British, Boers, Belgians, Portu- 

guese and their native auxiliaries. Altho it is not an island, naval battles have been fought on all 

four sides of it. The German forces are chiefly gathered at Tabora and along the line of the rail- 

road from Dar-es-Salaam to Ujiji. General Smuts has entered from Taveta and after encircling 
Mount Kilimanjaro, has pushed on to Arusha, Kondoa and Tanga 
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Easy. 


It helps you get the most fun out of 


your holiday. It makes a business of coolness 


and brings coolness into business. 


It eases the 


stifling discomfort of a hot day and lessens the fag 


of a close evening. 


It’s the National Cooler-O 
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Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 


quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
smal}, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
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income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 


savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 


doubt. 


New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age. male or female, 
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Van Deventer marched south and de- 
feated the Germans at Kondoa, only 
a hundred miles from the central 
German railroad. With the third and 
main force, General Smuts is driving 
the Germans before him down the 
northern railroad toward the sea. 
The German commander in chief, 
General von Lettow-Vorbeck, has 
most of his troops on the central 
railroad which connects Dar-es- 
Salaam, “the harbor of peace,” with 
Lake Tanganyika. 

A glance at the map will show that 
the boundary line between British 
and German East Africa makes a 
queer curve at one point, so that 
Mount Kilimanjaro is thrown into 
the German territory. This is because 
when the boundary was drawn in 
1890 the Kaiser insisted on having 
the biggest mountain in Africa con- 
ceded to him. He already had the top 
of it on his desk as a paperweight, 
and he wanted the rest of it. Dr. 
Hans Meyer, who made the first 
ascent of Kilimanjaro in 1889 to the 
tiptop of the Kibo cone, 19,321 feet 
above the sea, named it “Kaiser Wil- 
helm Spitze” and put the pinnacle of 
the peak in his pocket for its god- 
father. The mountain had in fact 
been discovered in 1848 by a Ger- 
man, Johann Rebmann, who was sent 
out by the English Church Mission- 
ary Society to convert the natives. 
Perhaps we should say he rediscover- 
ed it, since it.was known to Aristotle 
and Ptolemy as the Great Silver 
Mountain in which the Nile arose, a 
natural name since the cone of this 
extinct volcano is mostly covered by 
a perpetual ice-cap two hundred feet 
thick from which deep glaciers flow, 
altho it stands within three degrees 
of the equator. 

English geographers scoffed at the 
German missionary for his alleged 
discovery and even after Baron von 
der Decken in 1861 had explored the 
mountain they were incredulous and 
wrote of it in this fashion: 

Snow! in the hottest part of the year 
with the sun standing vertically over- 
head! It is easier to believe in the mis- 
representations of man than in such an 


unheard-of eccentricity on the part of 
Nature. 


Kilima-Njaro—to give its proper 
spelling for once—is not quite so 
high as our own Mount McKinley, 
but McKinley arises out of the 
Alaskan ice, while at the foot of 
Kilimanjaro one can pick bananas 
while feasting his eyes on the eternal 
snows above. This climate contrast, 
producing an island of alien vegeta- 
tion, most struck our American 
traveler-poet, Bayard Taylor. 

Hail to thee, monarch of African moun- 
tains, 
Remote, inaccessible, silent, and lone— 


Who, from the heart of the tropical 
fervors, 
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Liftest to heaven thine alien snows, 

Feeding forever the fountains that 
make thee 

Father of Nile and Creator of Egypt! 

I see thee, supreme in the midst of thy 
co-mates, 

Standing alone ’twixt the Earth and 
the Heavens, 

Heir of the Sunset and Herald of Morn. 

Zone above zone, to thy shoulders of 


granite, 

The climates of Earth are displayed, as 
an index, 

Giving the scope of the Book of Cre- 
ation. 

There, in the wondering airs of the 
Tropics 

Shivers the Aspen, still dreaming of 


cold: 

There stretches the Oak, from the lofti- 
est ledges, 

His arms to the far-away lands of his 
brothers, 

And the Pine tree looks down on his 
rival, the Palm. 

But Kilimanjaro has attracted the 
gaze not only of the poet, the mis- 
sionary, the hunter and the states- 
man, but also of the Socialist, 
Dr. Theodor Hertzka, the Austrian 
economist, looking over the globe 
to see where he could best found 
his Utopia, selected the fertile 
and temperate plateau lying between 
Mount Kilimanjaro and Mount Kenia 
as the most suitable site. His “Free- 
land; A Social Anticipation,” pub- 
lished at Vienna in 1889, is the most 
carefully worked out of all the com- 
munistic schemes from Plato to 
Wells and allows greater freedom to 
the individual than is usual in 
utopias. The colony, according to the 
story, was founded by a German 
scientist, Karl Strahl, who furnished 
the ideas, and an American girl, 
Ellen Fox, who provided the capital. 
A Freeland society was founded to 
make the romance a reality, but so 
far as I know the colony was never 
started and “Eden Vale” is still un- 
tenanted. Perhaps this was because 
Ellen the Angel failed to appear; per- 
haps it was because England got 
the country north of Kilimanjaro. 

The country south of it for which 
England is now fighting was more 
than oncé offered to her as a gift by 
the Sultan of Zanzibar and was re- 
fused! Even as late as 1884, when 
Germany had become aware of the 
future value of tropical territory, 
England was still but half awake and 
allowed German agents to gain con- 
trol of a large part of East Africa. 
Dr. Karl Peters, then 28, and the 
author of a philosphical treatise on | 
Willenwelt und Weltwille, disguised | 
himself as a mechanic and with two | 
companions made his way from Zan- | 
zibar into the interior, where he per- 
suaded the chiefs to give him their 
signatures for a collection of auto- 
graphs that his Imperial master was 
making. These autographs were 
made on a bundle of blank treaties 














Every Minute 
Guns Salute 


‘This Wondrous Food Invention 


In our Puffed Grain mills, night and day, guns are constantly kept 
booming. 


Each contains kernels of Wheat or Rice. 


And these grains are shot out—puffed to eight times size—in the 
form of these toasted bubbles, flaky, thin and crisp. 


Perfect Foods for Millions 


These bubble-grains then go to millions of homes, to bring them the 
right form of Wheat and Rice. 


They bring them the whole grains—not an element missing. And 
every atom is fitted to feed, for every food cell is exploded. 





Think of these facts when you look at these dainties. They are 
more than enticing. 


Each is created by Prof. Anderson's process, by which every granule 
is blasted. 


Digestion is easy and complete. Here every food cell feeds a bodily 
food cell. Nothing is missing and nothing is lost. 


Any doctor will tell you—any food expert—that these are the 
supreme forms of wheat, rice and corn. 


Puffed Wheat “= 12c 
Puffed Rice w-« 15¢ 


Corn Puffs—Bubbles of Corn Hearts—15c 























For breakfast serve with sugar and cream, or mixed with any fruit. 
Serve a different grain each morning. 

Float them in your bowls of milk. 

Garnish your ice cream with them. 

Let hungry children eat them dry. 


All day long—especially in summer—there are uses for these flavory 
morsels which never tax the stomach. Keep a package of each on hand. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 
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from now ? 


Perhaps your skin is clear and 
fresh now, but what will it be ten 
years hence? Will it still be natur- 
ally beautiful, or will you have to 
use artificial means to cover up the 
effects of age and neglect? 


Resinol Soap is not the ‘‘Foun- 
tain of Youth,’’ but its regular use 
for the toilet will usually preserve 
the delicaté texture and coloring of 
the complexion far beyond the time 
when most women lose them. 

Even if the skin is already in bad con- 
dition, the soothing, healing medication 
in Resinol Soap is often enough to bring 


out its real beauty again, especially if used 
with a little Resinol Ointment, 


Resinol Soap and Ointment are sold by 
alldruggists. For a sample of each, free, 
write to Dept, 5-A,Resinol, Baltimore. 








BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 


INO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 


What New Thought Will Do 





CHANGE YOUR MENTAL 
habits, banishing fear, worry, 
doubt and nervousness. 

DEVELOP YOUR MIND to 
self-confidence, self-command and 
success. 

GIVE YOU TACT, iorethought 
and ability to win respect, friend- 
ships and heart's desires. 


Letters in our files show that 
many others have accomplished 
the above by theaid of New 


Thought—why shouldn't you? 


“The Gist of New 





Thought” 
in eight chapters explains New 
Thought. It's a clear and inter- 
esting hand-book, easily under- 
stood and applied. Complete in 


ELIZABETH TOWNE itself and different, 
Editor of Nautilus FOR 10 CENTS you can get the 


above booklet and 3 mos." trial 
subscription to NAUTILUS, magazine of New Thought, Elizabeth 
Towne and William E Towne, editors. Edwin Markham, Paul 
Ellsworth, Dr. Orison Swett Marden, Edward B. Warman, A. M., 
Horatio W. Dresser, Ph. D., contributors. Send now and we'll 
include ** How to Get What You Want."’ 


THE ELIZABETH TOWNE CO. Dept. 989, Holyoke, Mass. 
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For the 
Boys and Girls 


“I consider The Independent one 
of the best sources of reliable 
information concerning current 
events. Its position as a weekly 
enables it to see things in a 
proper perspective. It eliminates 
the trivial and the transitory. It 
sifts out the essential incidents 
of the week, puts them in con- 
cise form, and disseminates in- 
formation to its patrons before it 
becomes stale. I value it most 
highly not as a news gatherer, but 
as a sane interpreter of the vital 
movements of American life.’’ 
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that Dr. Peters happened to have 
with him so when he returned to 
Berlin he was able to show the 
Kaiser the title deeds to some 60,000 
square miles of African real estate. 
The Kaiser promptly declared a pro- 
tectorate over this territory and 
Peters proceeded to found the Ger- 
man Colonization Society and the 
German East African Company. 
About this same time Sir Harry 
Johnston was getting the same chiefs 
to sign treaties ceding the same ter- 
ritories to the King of England. But 
the British Government in those days 
at least was not begrudging Germany 
“a place in the sun” and so did not 
give Johnston the backing that 
Peters got from his government. A 
still greater lack of foresight was 
shown in 1890, when the rival claims 
of England and Germany to African 
and Pacific territory were settled by 
mutual agreement. At that time Lord 
Salisbury in a fit of generosity or 
absentmindedness threw Heligoland 
into the bargain! Germany in ex- 
change recognized the British pro- 
tectorate over Zanzibar. The island 
of Heligoland has only 130 acres, 
while the island of Zanzibar has a 
thousand square miles, so the British 
press chuckled at the idea that Ger- 
many had “traded a coat for a but- 
ton.” But the loss of a button is 
inconvenient at times and England 
would probably now be willing to pay 
a million dollars a day for Heligoland 
which buttons up the Kiel Canal. 
Dr. Karl Peters was put in charge 
of the Kilimanjaro district, but his 
treatment of the natives was so 
brutal that it shocked the German 
Government and he was dismissed in 
disgrace. The wholesale execution of 
women as a deterrent measure was 
one of the charges against him. When 
Dr. Dernburg, a business man, was 
put into the colonial office, much to 
the disgust of the junkers he upset 
precedent by going to East Africa 
to see for himself hew things were 
going and an era of reform was in- 
augurated. The natives were treated 
| more leniently, Hindus were import- 
'ed and set to raising peanuts. The 
|railroad from the ocean to Lake 


Tanganyika has been completed since 





= | the war began, so now German troops 
=| can be shipped from the eastern side 


| 


of the country to the western over a 
route which used to take the cara- 
vans sixty days. Ujiji, the lake termi- 
nus of the railroad, is where Stanley 
met Livingstone. The German Gov- 
ernment has been spending about 
$1,250,000 a year on East Africa, but 
the money invested is likely to pay 
big dividends to whoever owns it in 
the future. An English review, re- 
joicing in the prospective acquisition 
of the German colonies, makes the 
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amusing admission that it is lucky 
that Germany has had them hitherto 
for they have been explored and de- 
veloped scientifically as England 
would never have done. 

It was expected that “opening up 
the country” would mean opening it 
up to Christianity, but on the con- 
trary it has turned out to be opening 
it up to Mohammedanism. In spite of 
earnest missionary work the natives 
of both German and British East 
Africa are rapidly becoming Moslem- 
ized. Mombasa, which means appro- 
priately “the island of war,” was an 
Arab stronghold in the fourteenth 
century, as those of our readers who 
know their “Paradise Lost” by heart 
will remember. The east coast natives 
speak Swahili, a hybrid of Arabic and 
Bantu. 

In order to unite the Christian 
forces to meet the advancing wave of 
Mohammedanism the Bishop of Mom- 
basa, Dr. W. G. Peel, organized a 
series of joint conferences of the mis- 
sionaries in East Africa with a view 
to organizing a federation of 
churches. In the conference held at 
Kikuyu in June, 1913, he went so far 
in his Christian zeal as to admit the 
Presbyterian and Methodist pastors 
to the Lord’s Table. For this he was 
denounced as a heretic by the Bishop 
of Zanzibar and a fierce theological 
controversy raged in the Church of 
England up to the beginning of the 
war. But the good Bishop of Mom- 
basa died a few weeks ago of typhoid 
fever and the Christian forces are 
more divided than ever. The Chris- 
tian converts who were gathered at 
communion in Kikuyu are now 
armed to fight one another by their 
Christian kings. From both sides we 
hear complaints of the brutal treat- 
ment of white men, women and chil- 
dren by their negro captors. 

East Africa is the greatest prize 
the Allies have yet to gain from Ger- 
many. If the British conquer, the gap 
between Rhodesia and Uganda will 
be closed and the Cape-to-Cairo rail- 
road may become a reality. If the 
Germans win in the war they will 
doubtless annex Belgian Congo and 
so get a thru route east and west 
from one ocean to the other. If 
neither side obtains a complete vic- 
tory it is hard to see what can be 
done. For in any bargaining for 
peace Germany will insist upon the 
return of her colonies as the price 
of evacuating Belgium, France, 
Luxemburg, Serbia, Montenegro, Al- 
bania, and Russia. But the union of 
South Africa will never willingly 
consent to giving up German South- 
west Africa which Botha has con- 
quered or German East Africa 
which Smuts is likely soon to con- 
quer. 








If You Lived 
As The Cave Man Lived 


Your health would take care of itself 


The cave man ate coarse food and lived a strenuous life 
in the open. His digestive apparatus was suited to 
that kind of an existence, 

You inherit from the cave man the same internal mechanism, 
but youcut different food and youlead a different kind of a life, 
Hence the almost universal prevalence of constipation and 
its constant menace to health, 

Your problem is to adjust that “cave man” internal mechanism 
of yours to the sedentary life and concentrated food of civilized 
man. NUJOL accomplishes this adjustment by preventing the 
bowel contents from becoming hard, thus making natural move- 
ments easy. It doesn’t upset the ordinary processes of digestion 
and it doesn’t form a habit. 

NUJOL is sold in pint bottles only, at all drug stores. Refuse 
substitutes—look for the name NUJOL on the bottle and package. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 
New Jersey 
Dept. 12 


Bayonne 





Send for booklet, “THE RATIONAL TREATMENT OF CONSTIPATION,” Write your 


name and address plainly on the margin below. 














NEW HOTEL TULLER 


Bab, -DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Center of business on Grand Circus Park. 
Take Woodwerd car, get off at Adams Avenue 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
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of regret for the price paid. 
than the cost of other pianos, and the Steinway 
carries within its perfect mechanism the guarantee 
of a satisfaction beyond all price. 


For more than three-score years it has been the 
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The Highest Choice 


O not let it be merely a question of initial cost 

when you make your choice of pianos. The 
matchless music of the Steinway has lifted it above 
the “price” atmosphere for all time. 


It is true, the Steinway does cost a little more. But 
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It is but little higher 


sic masters of their day. 


So the Steinway must command your respectful 
attention before your choice is made. 
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With this self starting, electric lighting plant you can 
have electric lights in your farm home, country estate, church, 
eo store, summer cottage, club, or plantation at 5c or 


rate it, use electric 
frons, washers, cleaners as well as plenty of lamps day or night. 
Get lights three minutes after Cary 2 rite your needs 
for lights in detail in a letter, NOT A POSTAL, CARD to the 
GRAY MOTOR CO. 719 Gray Motor Bidg.. Detroit, Mich. 


TYPEWRITERS 


Ourentire stock of latest models ie offered 
at special prices for the summer only. 

Factory Rebuilt Typewriters 
All trademarked, and guaranteed for one 


year. Buy now and save as much as $75. 
ranch stores in leading cities. 


Write for Catalog and Sommer Price List. 


less per day. .Compact, simple—wife can o 
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PRICES 






AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc., 345 Broadway, N. Y. 











UNDERWOOD 
TYPEWRITER 


Late Model—2-color automatic ribbon, 
back-spacer, tabulator, etc. No money 
in advance. You pay your express 
agentafter you have tried the machine. 
Easy pay can be arranged if desired. 
Every machine guaranteed for five 
years. Write today for particulars. 

Metro Typewriter Co, 
70 Front Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Runs on Alcohol 


anywhere. No electricity, wires or springs. 
Convenient. Much cheaper to operate than 
other fans. 12-inch blades. Roller bearing. 
Reliable. Brings genuine comfort and sat- 
isfaction. Ideal for the sick room. 3rd sea- 
son. A proved success. The Wonder Fan. 
Price $16.50 cash with order only, 
delivery prepaid in the continental U.S.A. 


LAKE BREEZE MOTOR 




























666 W. Monroe St. Chicago 





The New 
Books 


JUST CONVERSATION 

The Pennells have but to dip wise 
pens into their memories to bring forth 
welcome entertainment for their public. 
If this seems to envious onlookers “easy 
writing” it is certainly not “hard read- 
ing.” The sole drawback to the present 
volume, Nights, by Mrs. Pennell, is that 
so worth while, so restful a bit of light 
literature deserves lighter paper and a 
handier shape. These Nights were passed 
in Rome, Venice, London and Paris. 
The Italian evenings came when the 
Pennells were yet newcomers them- 
selves among the artist and writer folk, 
but in London their rooms were the 
center of a group that included Henley 
and his “young men,” Beardsley, Har- 
land, Bob Stevenson; and in Paris they 
were a part of the excited, hard work- 
ing band of art critics bent on enlight- 
ening the world as to the precise value 
of each salon. 

Mrs. Pennell does not repeat herself. 
Whistler and the Pre-Raphaelites figure 
mostly as background, and her stories 
of the “Fighting Nineties” are not only 
new, but good natured and discreet. By 
means of a host of amused and happy 
recollections she shows the spirit that 
animated the younger artists, writers 
and critics in England at the close of 
the last century, and above all her pages 
brim over with the sense of youth,—en- 
thusiastic, intolerant, tragically, ab- 
surdly in earnest, childishly gay heart- 
ed, omnipotent, youth. 


Nights, by Elizabeth Robins Pennell. Phila- 
delphia. Lippincott. $2. 


SATIRES—BUT HARDLY SONGS 

“Spoon River Anthology” should 
naturally have followed Edgar Lee 
Masters’s later book, Songs and Satires. 
The earlier collection is definitely the 
exploitation of a particular and limited 
sort of verse, as tho a writer had found 
his forte; Songs and Satires gives one 
the impression that its author is ex- 
perimenting in all the kinds of verse he 
can think of, hitting some extrordi- 
narily well and doing very ordinary 
stuff the rest of the time. 

It would have been better to leave 
“Songs” out of the title. Mr. Masters 
is not lyrical and there is very little 
of the singing quality that dozens of 
young poets possess. Nor is the strength 
of the book in the poems that display 
a fantastic imagery and vague thought, 
nor in the catalog realism of The Loop. 
The best things are the verses in the 
“Spoon River” mode—character studies 
with a great deal of life about them, 
such as The Cocked Hat, an analysis 
of Bryanism, and So We Grew To- 
gether. Sex is by no means so monoton- 
ously overemphasized as in the “An- 
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thology,” but it still looms large in the 
author’s interest. Mr. Masters has al- 
most a Freudian taste for discovering 
a “soul in a hidden fault,” but his gift 
of portraiture is turned mostly to 
kindlier uses in this volume, and in 
Marcia is pleasantly applied to child 
poetry. 

Mr. Masters in satirical mood ranges 
from bitterness and harshness to a 
rather unexpectedly exalted melancholy. 
And occasionally he strikes a really 
high imaginative note. But the book as 
a whole is undisciplined, uneven, and 
scattering. 


Songs and Satires, by Edgar Lee Masters. 
Macmillan. $1.25. . 


TOWARD DEMOCRACY 


Americans have been accustomed to 
think of their government as a more or 
less perfect form of democratic rule, 
the first example in history of a democ- 
racy on a large scale. However, schol- 
ars have long emphasized the fact that, 
while the makers and early interpreters 
of our Constitution were stedfast in 
the determination to secure liberty, they 
were no less convinced that too much 
authority should not be placed in the 
hands of the people. They intended that 
the intellectual and propertied classes 
should do the ruling, and it has re- 
mained mostly for very recent times to 
make progress in the direction of popu- 
lar control. 

While there is perhaps little new in 
Edward Elliott’s American Government 
and Majority Rule, the book fully justi- 
fies itself, being both concise and com- 
prehensive. Its purpose is to show that 
our form of government has actually 
hindered the people in “the attainment 
of democracy, or the rule of the ma- 
jority.” What is now needed is the modi- 
fication of the form of government in 
the direction of greater simplicity. 

The most encouraging thing about 
our system is the fact that, however 
complete the failure to get government 
out of the hands of the bosses and in- 
crease its efficiency, these attempts are 
sure to be renewed. When the early cau- 
cus failed to draw out the will of the 
people, the nominating convention was 


. tried, and when this fell completely into 


the hands of a few men and became a 
mere machine, the direct primary was 
brought in. In more recent times two 
attempts have been made to solve the 
ever-recurring problem—the initiative, 
referendum and recall, and the commis- 
sion form of city government. The au- 
thor finds that the former movement 
has failed to justify the hopes of its 
originators in those states in which it 
has been tried and that it offers no rea- 
sonable hope for the future. But com- 
mission government has been much 
more successful, and in it is to be found 
a hint for reform in at least the state 
governments. The placing of responsi- 
bility in the hands of a governor and 
cabinet will result in the concentration 
of responsibility and in added effective- 
ness. One house of the state legisla- 
tures should be abolished, since no real 
difference underlies the basis of rep- 
resentation in the two houses. The exec- 
utive should have the power to frame 








‘‘A Remarkable Story’”— 


THE PRISONER 


Alice Brown’s New Novel 
(Second Edition Almost Exhausted, Third Edition Now Printing) 


“A novel that deserves to be ranked with the 
best, most significant American fiction of 
recent years .... 


“Far and away the best, the largest visioned, the ripest 
work ever thathas come from her pen. .. . A story true 
to the essentials of universal human nature, with a cun- 
ningly contrived plot that keeps the reader interested and 
puzzled to the end. The character portrayal has variety, 
truth, delicacy and vigor.”—N. Y. Times. 

“Leaves no doubt as to Alice Brown’s front place as 
an American novelist. ... Has strong romantic in- 
terest and a dramatic plot. ... Mme. Beattie is one 
of the best characters in American fiction.” —N. Y. Globe. 

“Tt is its author's crowning work. ... There is 
no novel of the whole season more richly deserving for 
its excellences the high mark.”—N. Y. World. 

“A literary event worth noting. .. . Solid satis- 
faction in this book . . . contains no superfluous sen- 
tence. ... Has _ style, ripe observation, abundant 
and provocative thought and polished wit.”—Chicago 


Herald. 
$1.50 











Alice Brown’s Other Books 
Children of Earth My Love and I 


The ten thousand dollar Amer- “A compelling story, one that 


ican prize play. is full of dignity and truth, and 


Resa Pn the best ——e that subtly calls forth and dis- 
ments of the ‘American theatre. | plays the nobilities of human 


Boston Transcript. $1.25 nature.”—Argonaut 


Robin Hood’s Barn “The story has a quality of 


“Abounds in quiet humor and 
‘wholesome idealism. It is very 
enjoyable to read—interesting, 
original, wholesome.”—Boston 
Times. $1.25 


Vanishing Points 


“All the narratives in the pres- 
ent volume are faultless in tech- 
nique, well constructed, spiritu- 
ally sound.”—Chicago Herald. 

$1.25 





its own that makes it notably 
worth while.”—North American 
Review. $1.35 


The Secret of the 
Clan 


“It is fine and sweet, and a 
good tale as well—Alice Brown’ 
may be trusted for that.”—The 
Independent. $1.25 
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The Crimes We Commit 
Against Our Stomachs 


By Arthur True Buswell, M.D. 


A MAN’S success in life 
depends more on the co- 
operation of his stomach 
than on any other factor. 
Just as an “army moves 
on its stomach” so does 
the individual. Scientists 
tell us that 90% of all 
sickness is directly trace- 
able to the digestive tract. 


As Dr. Orison Swett 
Marden, the noted writer, 
says, “the brain gets an immense amount of 
credit which really should go to the stom- 
ach.” And it’s true—keep the digestive 
system in shape and brain vitality is as- 
sured. 





EUGENE CHRISTIAN 


Food is the fuel of the human system, 
yet some of the combinations of food we 
put into our systems are as dangerous as 
dynamite, soggy wood and a little coal 
would be in a furnace—and just about as 
effective. Is it any wonder that the aver- 
age life of man today is but 39 years—and 
that diseases of the stomach, liver and 
kidneys have increased 103% during the 
past few years! 


And yet just as wrong food selections 
and combinations will destroy our health 
and _ efficiency, so will the right foods create 
and’ maintain bodily vigor and mental 
energy. And by right foods we do not mean 
freak foods—just good, every day foods 
properly combined. In fact, to follow Cor- 
rective Eating it isn’t even necessary to 
upset your table. 


Not long ago I had a talk with Eugene 
Christian, the noted food scientist, who is 
said to have successfully treated over 23,000 
people without drugs or medicines of any 
kind, and he told me of some of his ex- 
periences in the treatment of disease 
through food. 


One case that interested me greatly was 
that of a young business man whose efli- 
ciency had been practically wrecked 
through stomach acidity, fermentation and 
constipation resulting in physical sluggish- 
ness which was naturally reflected in his 
ability to use his mind. He was twenty 
pounds underweight when he first went to 
see Christian and was so nervous he 
couldn’t sleep. Stomach and _ intestinal 
gases were so severe that they caused ir- 
regular heart action and often fits of great 
mental depression. As Christian describes 
it he was not 50% efficient either mentally 
or physically. Yet in a few days, by fol- 
lowing Christian’s suggestions as to food, 
his constipation had completely gone al- 
though he had formerly been in the habit 
of taking large daily doses of a strong 
cathartic. In five weeks every abnormal 
symptom had disappeared—his weight hav- 
ing increased 6 lbs. In addition to this he 
acquired a store of physical and mental 
energy so great in comparison with his 
former self as to almost belie the fact that 
it was the same man. 


Another instance of what proper food 
combinations can do was that of a man one 
hundred pounds overweight whose only 
other discomfort was rheumatism. This 
man’s greatest pleasure in life was eating. 
Though convinced of the necessity, he hesi- 
tated for months to go under treatment 
believing he would be deprived of the pleas- 
ures of the table. He finally, however, de- 
cided to try it out. Not only did he begin 
losing weight at once, quickly regaining his 
normal figure, all signs of rheumatism dis- 
appearing, but he found the new diet far 
more delicious to the taste and afforded a 
much keener quality of enjoyment than his 
old method of eating and he wrote Chris- 
tian a letter to that effect. 


But perhaps the most interesting case that 
Christian told me of was that of a multi-million- 
aire—a man 70 years old who had been travel- 
ing with his doctor for several years in a search 
for health, He was extremely emaciated, had 
chronic constipation, lumbago and rheumatism. 
For over twenty years he had suffered with 
stomach and intestinal trouble which in reality 
was superacitiuous secretions in the stomach. 
The first menus given him were designed to re- 
move the causes of acidity, which was accom- 
plished in about thirty days. And after this 
was done he seemed to undergo a complete 
rejuvenation. His eyesight, hearing, taste and 
all of his mental faculties became keener and 
more alert. He had had no organic troubie— 
but he was starving to death from malnutrition 
and_decomposition—all caused by the wrong se- 
lection and combination of foods. After six 
months’ treatment this man was as well and 
strong as he had ever been in his life. 


These instances of the efficacy of right eating 
I have simply chosen at random from perhaps a 
dozen Eugene Christian told me of, every one of 
which was fully as interesting and they applied 
to as many different ailments. Surely this man 
Christian is doing a great work. 


There have been so many inquiries from all 
parts of the United States from people seekin 
the benefit of Eugene Christian’s advice a 
whose cases he is unable to handle personally 
that he has written a little course of lessons 
which tells you exactly what to eat for health, 
strength and efficiency. 


These lessons, there are 24 of them, contain 
actual menus for breakfast, luncheon and dinner, 
curative as well as corrective, covering every 
condition of health and sickness from infancy to 
old age and for all occupations, climates and sea- 
sons, including special summer menus which 
enable you to withstand the heat and retain win- 
ter’s vigor. 


With these lessons at hand it is just as 
though you were in personal contact with the 
great food specialist, because every possible 
point is so thoroughly covered and clearly ex- 
plained that you can scarcely think of a question 
which isn’t answered. You can start eating the 
very things that will produce the increased phy- 
sical and mental energy you are seeking the day 
you receive the lessons and you will find that 
you secure results with the first meal. 


If you would like to examine these 24 Little 
Lessons in Corrective Eating simply write The 
Corrective Eating Society, Department 47, 460 
Fourth Ave., New York City. It is not neces- 
sary to enclose any money with your request. 
Merely ask them to send the lessons on five 
days’ trial with the understanding that you will 
either return them within that time or remit 
$6.50, the small fee asked. 


Please clip out and mail the following form instead of writing a letter, as this is 
a copy of the official blank adopted by the Society and will be honored at once. 





CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY 


Department 47, 460 Fourth Ave., New York City 


You may send me prepaid a copy of Corrective Eating in 24 Lessons. I will either 


remail them to you within five days after receipt or send you 


Name .. 


eee ee eneeeeee eeeeeeeeeeeee 


.--- Address 


$6.50. 
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and advocate measures in the legisla- 
tive assemblies. It is more important 
still that districts should be abolished so 
that representatives may be elected at 
large. 

Professor Barnett’s book on the 
Operation of the Initiative, Referen- 
dum and Recall might be called a 
handbook on the Oregon system. It is 
the most recent and authoritative work 
on the subject. Some of the most 
unsatisfactory features of popular ini- 
tiative are the frequent intrusion of 
local interest, log-rolling, and even 
blackmailing; powerful lobbies not 
forced to reveal their identity; - mul- 
tiplicity of candidates and meas- 
ures; and the great expense of con- 
ducting the extra elections. Some of 
the defects have been remedied by 
amendments and Professor Barnett sug- 
gests many other amendments, but to 
outsiders some of the evils will appear 
impossible to eradicate. In the seven 
years during which the recall has been 
in operation seventeen recall elections 
have been held, involving thirty-four 
officers, only nine of whom escaped re- 
call. The author concludes that the ex- 
perience of Oregon with the recall is 
yet too limited to justify any positive 
conclusions as to its merits. 


American Government and Majority Rule, by 
Edward Elliott. Princeton University Press. 
$1.25. The Operation of the Initiative, Refer- 


endum and Recall in Oregon, by J. D. Bar- 


nett. Macmillan. $2. 


HOW DIPLOMATS MAKE WAR 

Is it likely that if the United States 
were in the throes of a struggle for 
national existence, there could be found 
an American statesman who would pub- 
lish a book, anonymously and under the 
cloak of a specious general argument 
patently deliver a stab in the back at 
his own country? Could we even imag- 
ine such an act on the part of Colonel 
Roosevelt or Mr. Bryan? Certainly 
not! If either felt criticism of the gov- 
ernment would serve their country’s 
cause, we know they would out with it 
fair and square in the open, as would 
any American statesman worthy to be 
ranked as such. 

The English are as open, and How 
Diplomats Make War, by a British 
Statesman, should be read bearing in 
mind that it is inconceivable any Brit- 
ish statesman such as Bryce, Morley, 
Curzon, Redmond, Dillon, John Burns— 
select from what political party you 
please—would, for an instant, lend his 
hand without his name to the author- 
ship. We emphasize this American and 
British quality of personal honor be- 
cause of the seductive cleverness with 
which the book is written. While dis- 
closure of the chicanery of all foreign 
policy is the benevolent pretext offered 
to the reader, it presently bcomes evi- 
dent that it is British diplomacy in par- 
ticular at which the author’s battery is 
aimed. This appears to be based on the 
principles of Machiavelli, with a spe- 
cial brand of British selfishness thrown 
in. Thus with France cajoled into war 
mischief, and Russia as the gun toter 
of the international gang, the Allies 
stand revealed by this “British states- 
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man” in a deliberate plot to smash pro- 
gressive and unsophisticated Germany. 

Prussian militarism and Junk- 
erdom are skilfully kept from the scene. 
Ingenious is the method by which 
Nietzsche and von Tirpitz are utilized 
to serve the author’s end. Also curiously 
significant is the omission of the parts 
played by Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land and South Africa in rising to the 
defense of the empire. Yet the author 
is said to be a British statesman! By 
many touches we are able to detect the 
work of an Englishman, or at least one 
who by long residence in England has 
acquired a distinctively English expres- 
sion of thought. Mr. Frank Harris is, 
of course, not a British statesman. Ex- 
cluding him on this count, who, then, 
is the author? But the question of au- 
thorship is not important, for the value 
of the book lies not in its supposed au- 
thority, but in its citations of diplo- 
matic documents and other references 
that show what a tangle Europe had 
got into before the Gordian knot was 
cut by the sword. 


How Diplomats Make War, by a British States- 
man. Huebsch. $1.50. 


THE HOME RESPONSIBLE 

Religious Education in the Family, by 
Henry F. Cope, is a valuable study of a 
neglected field. By reason of the exclu- 
sion of religious teaching from our pub- 
lic schools, and to a large extent from 
our private schools also, a grave re- 
sponsibility rests upon the home to sup- 
plement or supersede the work of the 
Church in the religious training of child- 
hood and youth. Mr. Cope’s book ought 
to be in the hands of all parents who 
take the task of moral and religious 
instruction seriously. He discusses the 
family in relation to other institutions, 
the meaning of religious education, the 
child’s religious ideas, and the methods 
of developing the moral life available 
for use in the home. His chapters on the 
manner of dealing with moral crises are 
helpful. This book shows clearly how 
necessary it is for the home to codper- 
ate with the school and the Church and 
other social organizations if moral 
training is to be effective. 


Religious Education in the Family, by Henry 
F. Cope. Univ. of Chicago Press. $1.25. 


FROM AN AFRICAN MISSION 


A most unusual book is the collection 
of letters from a missionary in West 
Africa, some of which were published 
in the Atlantic Monthly, some in Wo- 
man’s Work, and which are now 
brought together under the title of 
Black Sheep. 

The author, Jean Kenyon Mackenzie, 
was, from 1904 to 1913, a member of 
a Presbyterian mission on the West 
Coast of Africa. She lived in the “bush” 
in Kamerun, she lived by the beach, she 
traveled thru miles on miles of forest 
in hammock or chair. She taught school 
and held meetings and made visits. 

Much that was charming and lov- 
able she found in the simple, gentle 
black people, also very much that was 
pathetic and saddening. Her letters 
have a remarkable degree of literary 
excellence, an originality and fineness 
of phrasing, almost a rhythm, but they 
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YouTakeNo Risk ' 


a 
This Razor is 
GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 





This Shumate “Barber” razor is so good that we dare guarantee it to you 
for life. Here's the reason—the blade is made from Tungsten Alloy Steel, which takes a keener 
edge than any ordinary steel can—and it holds it. You can use it for years without honing. The 
secret of this wonderful steel is ours alone, and we guard it jealously. 
Here’s our unqualified guarantee: Buy a Shumate “Barber” razor and use it—not once, but as long — 
as you like. If you say after an exacting trial that you don’t like it, we'll exchange it without a word. | 
m 


In remitting, mention your dealer's name, and a chamois 


Sent postpaid, $Q00 lined, rust-proof case will be included with your razor. 
State whether you want light, medium or heavy blade. 


Established 1884 
Capacity 6,000 razors daily 


Heavy blade for very strong beards. 


Shumate Razor Co., 700 Locust St., St. Louis, U.S.A. 








How YOUNG Are You? 


Years do not fix yourage. Some people are o/d at thirty—others 
young at seventy. Your actual age is the level of your usefulness. 
What can you DO? What do you KNOW? Whatever your 
walk in life, it is your patriotic duty, as well as your selfish zn- 
terest, to keep young, keep “‘fit’’ and keep /earning. Don’t think 
you re 00 o/d—don't think you're too young. 

The judgment of age and the “ginger” of youth are alike indispensable. 
But, let youth remember this—to acquire the mature judgment of age you 


must learn, learn, learn and keep learning. And let riper age remember 
this—keep learning and you’ll keep young. 


NOW, HOW ARE YOU GOING TO BEGIN? 


First, fill out and mail the request blank at the bottom of this page. 
It will bring you, without cost or obligation, convincing proof that 
you need the help of the latest encyclopxdia in your business, your 
profession, your reading and your conversation. The only 
encyclopedia that will meet your requirements is the 


New International Encyclopedia G--*) 


on 
The Latest, Most Comprehensive General Reference Work in the English Language 
It is Being Published NOW! 


It is NEW from cover to cover. It 
is edited by Frank Moore Colby and 


Study—which provides the foundation for a 
liberal education. 


124 Sets Bought by New York Public Libraries 


After a most critical examination of the re- 
vision of the New International Encyclopedia, 
New York City, although thoroughly equipped 
with the first edition, placed with us an order 
for 124 sets. Practically all our large cities 
have ordered a proportionately large number 
for their public libraries. 


A Splendid Piece of Book Making 


The work is printed from new, special type 
that is unusually clear and legible. The paper 
is thin, light, tough, opaque, and was made 
especially for this work. It has no equal for 
its purpose. There are thousands of new illus- 
trations and hundreds of excellent maps. The 
volumes are almost as light and convenient to 
handle as a standard magazine. 


To Progress You Must Have This Encyclopaedia 


You can’t be without it and hold your own. 
Your duty is plain—get it NOW. We have 
made it easy to buy NOW by means of a low 
introductory price and easy terms of payment. 
To take advantage of this concession, you 
must act immediately. For many reasons, 


An Increase of Price is Due Soon 


So mail the coupon today for information 


international reputation. Its con- 
tributors are scholars of highest au- 
thority in their varied fields. It con- 
tains all that the world knows on all 
subjects, arranged alphabetically by 
subjects, so that no cumbersome in- 
dex is needed. The saving of time 
and annoyance thus effected is tre- 
mendous. 


It is Made in America for Americans 


It contains 80,000 articles—30,000 more 
than any other encyclopedia, due largely to 
the vast amount of new material incorporated, 
the large number of up-to-date subjects treated 
—subjects not found in older encyclopedias 
(the encyclopedia next in lateness to the New 
International being five years old). 

It consists of 24 volumes, containing the 
latest authoritative information of science, 
manufacturing, engineering, agriculture, law, 
politics, economics, education, sociology, bio- 
graphy, bibliography, military and naval 
science, art, literature, archeology, chemistry, 
electricity, submarine and wronautic warfare, which enables you to secure this indispensable 
medicine, surgery, religion, transportation by work at the lowest price at which it will be 
land and sea, etc. Each important article is sold ; 
followed by a bibliography giving a complete y 
list of the newest and best books on the sub- An 80-Page Book Sent Free—or we'll send 
ject discussed therein. There is a valuable ac- you a volume of the work for examination. 
companying volume—Courses of Reading and Fill out coupon. 


COSSHSHOOOOSOSCOO SCE HESOEHSEO HOSE OOOSECedO oS reer E LCCC OO ee OOO OOOO OE COOL O CE «++eee+TEAR OFF HERE 
Dodd Mead & Co., 449 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Send me fuil information regarding your 
Second Edition of the New International Encyclopedia, with details of special price,’ sample 
Pages, etc. 


Meese esetteeesewed hawk eeeeteeentieabebeens I 3.6i00 sta rncdegukapesseacmnnenancs 
PE A 6c cccdcodecenhoneomdae taoemekaas BN 6546 Ruavesessesiesdicnnsenseeranees 
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aocceedanies adie disonnems “ are curiously impersonal, curiously un- 
Stains. Davis, McGrath & Shep- W detailed. 
csgeiamgaae sar Keep Out the ind In one of them she speaks of 
a seeing, “in such a perceptive fashion 
KEEP as fatigue produces—I mean so objec- 
tively perceptive.” This objective per- 
ceptivity is constantly evident. The in- 
tense interest in vivid personal experi- 
NOISE ences. usually to be found in letters is 
AND wholly lacking. The book has a strange- 
SMOKE ly illusive quality. It rouses interest but 
does not quite satisfy it. 


Black Sheep, by Jean Kenyon Mackenzie. 
Showing strips used for sides of sliding windows, The Houghton, Mifflin, $1.50. 
Corrugations (exclusive Chamberlin feature) insure pertect- 
ly fitted sash, allowing, windows to siide without friction. 
Real comfort in your home can only be 
secured when you keep out the wind, dust, HOW TO DO IT 
noise and smoke. Ordinary building con- 
struction does not permit this, but the trouble 
































Stain Your Bungalows 


Don’t paint them. Stain them all over, roofs, sid- 
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ing and trimmings. with can be overcome by the use of Chamberlin.” Robert Bb. Gridland’s Practical Land- 
Windows and doors equipped “The Cham- ’ : . : 
Cabot’ s berlin Way” mean increased efficiency of scape Gardening gives much attention to 
your heating plant, and reduced cost in fuel different sorts of walks. The chapter on 
; consumption, The Chamberlin service is not lawns is uncommonly thoro. The garden 
reosote ains . F J 7 
a luxury, it is an economy and a necessary plans are detailed and varied. (New York: 
part in building. As an investment, it will De La Mare, $1.50.) 
The glossy “‘painty’’ effect does not harmonize with the |] |4 pay for itself many times over in smaller fuel P 
bungalow idea, but the soft, deep colors of our stains suit bills. The A. B. C. of Home Saving, by L. A. 
perfectly. They are rich and transparent, bringing out the - a » $ =¢} 
grain ofthe wood and increasing its natural beauty. They ti <anieote Metal by snags Strip i 1s ‘ pon Farmer, does not enter into the question 
cost only half as much as paint and only half as much for yo ae. é oy pe gene 5 | a abd or cok of proportionate use of income, but is de- 
labor toapply. If your bungalow is in the woods, where | Ir, irt, dust or soot. And windows never 7 * 
skilled labor can’t be had, you can do your own staining rattle. Can be fitted to sliding or hinged voted to practic al suggestions for econo 
with perfect results. Our stains are made of the strongest windows or doors with equal effectiveness. mies in household living on from $50 to 
and finest « olors, ground in linseed oil, and specially re- 





Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip is made of $150 a month. (Harper, 50 cents.) 
metal—nothing to wear out. eee Any one about to build a real bungalow 
stained wood samples and name af nearest agent. Write for booklets on “ The Chamberlin Way should look over the plans in Ideal Homes 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER STRIP CO. in Garden Communities, a book planned 
- ___ 18 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 109-111-113 Third Ave., DETROIT, MICH. for California, but with ideas that will 


adapt to other regions. Prices range from 
$600 (only one) to $6000. (McBride, $1.) 
Persons interested in Small Boat Build- 
ing will find this new Outing handbook 
unusually valuable. Written expressly for 
the amateur by H. W. Patterson, a veteran 
> A preparatory school of high scholastic stand- . boat-builder, it is terse, clear, and profusely 
ards. Prepares for all universities. Small classes = ; illustrated with diagrams. (Outing, 70 
with individual instruction. Teachers are university- = ¥ Sf cents. ) 
trained men. The mathematics, physics and chemistry of J. Parmly Paret has followed his 
the classroom are applied in practical work. Character, “Methods and Players of Modern Lawn 
thorough work and responsibility. Older boys act as leaders on j Tennis” by a less technical, very plainly 
work assignments, develop initiative and executive power. Daily 1 written and clearly illustrated book, Lawn 
constructive use of a boy’s liking for mechanics and his fondness Tennis for Begi A. It ernin = of how 
for nature and animals. The school, located on a 700-acre farm with its or = vo il be . 208 ik ra M 
own electric light, power plant, wood and metal shops is a small city, a ; no vt especially useful. (Mac- 
miniature laboratory of the larger world. Trips are made to factories, city oo millan, $1.25.) 
institutions, farms and other neighboring points of interest. How to run your water-craft is explained 
in Small Boat Navigation, a handy little 
S U M M E R C AM P es in the o— — 7 F, Ww. 
terling, a retired naval officer. It is sim- 
MID-JUNE TO SEPTEMBER FIRST ple, brief, and Pan. The mysterious 
Let your boy spead an active, healthy, happy summer nomenclature of the sea is made under- 
at Interlaken. Land sports. hikes and camping amid the standable to the land-lubber. (Outing, 70 
sand dunes. Boating, fishing, swimming. 70-acre lake. cents. ) 


Ponies. Boy government under men counselors. Boys 
build their own huts, their own boats. 


Have opportunity to make things in the Rp ALL SORTS OF STORIES 


fined Creosote, “‘the best wood preservative known.’ 
Cabot’ s Stains are sold all over the country. Send for 


























Interlaken School shops. Interesting ex- 
periences of haymaking, 


threshing, harvesting, on the , The King’s Men, by John Palmer, is 
Interlaken farm. Registered ; one of the new crop of post bellum books 
dairy herd. Sheep. No extra dealing with the mental conflict of volun- 
charge for tutoring. ; teering and the rise of the war spirit. 
Address Director of Camp. (Putnam, $1.35.) 
Box 128, Rolling Prairie, Captain Margaret. John Masefield’s first 
La Porte County, Indiana : novel is, in plot, an adventure story of the 
Ghiens Senses 4 Spanish War; but the interest lies mainly 
Phone Kenwood 4375 é in the odd group of delicately drawn char- 
Exe 3 acters. There are sea descriptions as fine 
as those in the poems and nervous dia- 
log. (Macmillan, $1.35.) 


The initial story of The Daughter of 


; sd bd . 2 ‘tor 7 illi t owells, 
Metropolitan Hospital Training School for Nurses | | tisics°7s.hine at es owns a 


sketches written with the assured artistry 























BLACKWELL’S ISLAND, NEW YORK CITY that has never disappointed the expecta- 
1 off h a The school tion of the readers who have enjoyed it for 
offers a ree years course © raining. e schoo + > was q oF 
NURSES’ RESIDENCE fe registered by the University of the State of New | | “fty years. (Harper, $1.35.) _ 
ih 3 York, and connected with a hospital of nearly two In Father Bernard’s Parish, Florence 
thousand beds, which gives ample opportunity for Olmstead tells simply and well a story of a 


a broad, general training. 


The Nurses’ Residence is removed from the hospi- 
tal, is homelike and ideally located. 


part of New York comparatively new to 
fiction, Columbus Avenue with its innum- 
erable delicatessens, lunch-rooms and 
Requirements: At least one year of high school butchers’ shops, where people of all na- 


or equivalent. Age limit—18 to 35 years. tionalities work and live and love. (Scrib- 4 
Remuneration—$10.00, $12. - and $15.00 per ner, $1.25.) 


month; the increase made yearly 





: : Chapel, by Miles Lewis, is a character 
For information address Superintendent, MISS AGNES S. WARD study of a father and son, spurred on to 


succegs by the traditions of their old Welsh 
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family, traditions which exert over them a | “IHIIIIINIINNI00:000U000 00300000200 
power almost inconceiv able to an Ameri- | & 5 = 


can. The book is well done, tho the char- 
acters excite more interest than sympathy. 
(Doran, $1.35.) 

The Real Motive, by Dorothy Canfield, 
is a collection of short stories of varied 
notes but all embodying some undercur- 
rent of thought or feeling with its element 
of surprize when it emerges into conscious- 
ness. (Holt, $1.40.) 


‘Don Marquis, the inimitable colyumist 
of the Evening Sun, has written a clever 
newspaper story and called it The Cruise 
of the Jasper B. The plot while wildly 
bizarre, is woven with much technical skill 
and no little aplomb. Its very improbability 
is a compelling feature of the book. (Ap- 
pleton, $1.30.) 


Jaunty in Charge, by Mrs. George 
Wemyss, is a fairly interesting story of 
two young girls in an English village who 
were brought up by an absent-minded 
father and a “confidential butler.” Some of 
the characters are rather well done but 
the style of writing is annoyingly silly. 
(Dutton, $1.35.) 


The Red Horizon, by Patrick MacGill, 
Rifleman No. 3008, London Irish, author 
of “The Rat Pit,” ete., is a vivid account 
of trench warfare from the private’s point 
of view; a somewhat hastily written but 
effective’ narrative of the every day facts 
of war; horror, humor, pathos and courage 
strangely mingled. (Doran, $1.25.) 

Nowadays the heroine must > null leave 
a happy home to earn her economic inde- 
pendence in New York, preferably after a 
triumphant social career and before a 
satisfactory marriage. But, tho Olive Hig- 
gins Prouty follows this ‘formula closely, 
she has made The Fifth Wheel a very en- 








tertaining—and not too improbable — 
story. (Stokes, $1.35.) 
CHILDREN AND MOTHERS 











Painless Childbirth, by Carl Henry 
Davis, of the Rush Medical College, dis- 
cusses the various methods now being tried 
and especially considers the results of a 
varied experience in the use of nitrous 
oxid-oxygen analgesia, which he considers 
ag safest treatment. (Chicago: Forbes, 

-) 


The revised edition of The Child, by W 

B. Drummond, contains a new chapter on 
the Montessori method and one on children 
of retarded and arrested development. This 
book is practically a condensation. of the 
“Introduction to Child Study,” and is an 
excellent work for beginners in this field. 
(Dutton, $1.) 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher is rapidly qual- 
ifying as a child-expert. Her latest book, 
Self-Reliance, contains valuable sugges- 
tions as to methods of making children self- 
helpful, and finds ways of developing inde- 
pendence and initiative even in an apart- 
ment hotel, incredible as it seems. (Bobbs- 
Merrill, $1.) 


Health and the Woman Movement, by 
Dr. C. D. Mosher, medical adviser to 
women at Leland Stanford University, is 
a most valuable, suggestive, and hopeful 
discussion of this topic. It is worth read- 
ing by all whose work is among girls and 
young women. (Nat'l Pub. Bd., Y. W. 
C. A., 25 cents.) 

Annie Riley Hale really believes the 
pretty compliment “The hand that rocks 
the cradle rules the world.” Armed with 
the cradle she has no use for the vote, and 
in The Eden Sphine tilts fiercely at the 
very same windmills that from the oppo- 
site side enrage the feminist. (New York, 
16 West Sixty-sixth Street, $1.25.) 

Your Boy and His Training, by Edwin 
Puller, former president of the Scout Mas- 
ters’ Association of St. Louis, is a sane 
guide to parents in the perplexing but fas- 
cinating business of bringing up a boy. It 
does not deal with morbid exceptions but 
with the careless, troublesome, promising 
lad commonly found in American homes. 
(Appleton, $1.50.) 





TRAVEL AND RESORTS 


The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel for pleasure, 
health or business; the best hotels, large and small; the best routes to reach them, 
and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. This Department 
is under the supervision of the BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and 
favorably known because of the personal knowledge possessed by its management 
regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, 
New York, and Hotel Stewart, San Francisco, Cal., where personal inquiry may be 
made. Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. 
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ON SENECA LAKE 
Wa. E. Lettingwell, Pres. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 








A Mineral Springs HEALTH RESORT and HOTEL, known as THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 
In Private Park with miles of accurately graded walks for Oertel hill climbing, ranging in altitude from 750 to 1100 feet. Midway 
between the Great Lakes and the Hudson on the Southern Tier Highway, all macadam. Attractive and well-kept Golf 
Course, Miniature Golf, Clock Golf, Tennis, Motoring. 


THE BATH 


are directly connected with the Hotel and are complete in all appointments for 
Hydrotherapy, Electrotherapy and Mechanotherapy. 
The Bathing Springs are similar to the waters of Bad Nauheim, inthe s of Calcium Chloride and Sodium 
Chloride, but are about five times as strong. The Radium Emanation from Brine Spring No. 1 averages 
68 Mache Units per liter of water and is due to Radium Salts in solution. 

For the treatment of Heart, Circulatory, Kidney, Nutritional and Nervous Disorders; Rheumatism, Gout and Obesiw 

we offer advantages unsurpassed in this country or in Europe. 
Our Illustrated Booklets and Latest Reports on our Mineral Springs will be Mailed on Request 


THE SPA SANATORIUM Ross Health Resort and Arborlea Inn Annex 


- x be gue » M. D., Bee Spa, * ¥. Veo Neg yan one ed IN THE PINES OF LONGISLAND. Valuable for those need- 
efined, homel we jouse, Swimm ing quiet and rest in the country. Resident nurses and physicians. 
. Electric and Nauheim baths. Booklets. Write for booklet. Telephone 55 Brentwood. Address Ross 


Health Resort, Brentwood, L. I. 
A DE ONTIO Home| LHE HOMESTEAD 


Conducted on Strictly Temperance Principles Bailey Island, Maine 
NOW OPEN Will reopen June 15. Illustrated booklet on 


ALBERT A. LE ROT. Penn, Unadities How Yorn | *eteution tof. E, HAZELL, Semalt, “H. J. 























400 
Rooms 


400 Baths a 
No Inside Rooms 
French Cuisine 
Convention Hall 
Absolutely Fireproof 


HOTEL 
ADELPHIA| 


Chestnut St. at Thirteenth 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Two blocks from either the Pennsylva- 
nia or the Reading Railroads, 
MODERATE TARIFF. 
DAVID B. PROVAN 


Managing Director 





HOTEL MARION 





LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 


Beautifully located on West Shore. Large, 
bright, airy rooms with or without private 
baths, Charming walks and drives. All 
steamers land directly in front of Hotel. Ad- 
joins the new Lake George Country Club. 
Unsurpassed facilities for fishing, boating, sail- 
ing, etc. Tournaments in golf and tennis, 
also regattas during season, Livery, Garage. 
Daily trips by automobile to Bolton, Lake 
George and Glens Falls. Desirable cottages 
for rent. Three of the most beautiful cottage 
sites on the lake for sale. A charming cot- 
tage to rent for the season. 


JOSEPH H. MARVEL. 











In the Centre of Shopping, Theatre 
and Club Districts 
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HUDSON RIVER DAY LINE 








Tickets reading via New Yort: 


F. B,. HIBBARD. GEN. PASS. AGENT. 
ANNOUNCEMENT —Steamer ‘Albuny”’ 
Street 1.45 P. M.; W. 42d Street, 2.00 





The Most Charming Inland Water Trip on the American Continent 
PALATIAL STEEL STEAMERS 


ap 





“ . . “ \o» 
Washington Irving Robert Fulton 
“ A ” “ ” 
Hendrick Hudson Albany 
Leave New York, Desbrosses Street..8.40 A. M. Leave W. 129th Street.......... 9.20 A. M. 
Leave New York, W. 42d Street....9.00 A. M. South Bound, Leave Albany..... 8.30 A. M 
Service closes from New York, Nov. 6; from Albany, Nov. 7. 


ALL SERVICE DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY. 
Landings—Yonkers, West Point, Newburgh, Poughkeepsie, Kingston Point, Catskill and Hudson, 
DIRECT CONNECTING TRAINS ON WHARVES FOR ALL POINTS IN CATSKILLS, 
SARATOGA, AND LAKE GEORGE, WITH EASY CONNECTIONS, TICKETS SOLD AND 
BAGGAGE CHECKED FOR ALL PRINCIPAL POINTS, EAST, NORTH AND WEST. 
TICKETS VIA “DAY LINE’ ON SALE AT ALL OFFICES. 
See Time Tables for Ideal One Day and One-Half Day Outings from New York. 
Central or West Shore Railroads, between New York and Al- 
bany are accepted on the Day Line Steamers without extra charge. 
SEND 4 CENTS FOR SUMMER LITERATURE. 
DESBROSSES STREET PIER, NEW YORK CITY 
(Kingston 
P. M.; 


Duy Line Steamer ‘‘Robert Fulton’? will resume the Special Service to Poughkeepsie and return, 
leaving New York landings one hour later than the regular morning boat; making a triple 
service to Poughkeepsie and intermediate landings. See Time Tables. 


servicey opens June 5, 


leaving Debrosses 
W. 129th Street, 2.20 P. M. 


On June 19 the 






















Summer Round Trips, $66, $100 
and $110, including berth and 
meals. No tours like these any- 
where in the world, For full in- 
formation write J. H. BUNCH, 
G. P. A., Alaska Steamship Co., 
464 Colman Bldg. , Seattle, Wash. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Travel Department 
Tickets and Tours 
We offer tours to Alaska, Japan, South America under per- 


sonal escort. We arrange independent Vacation Tours any- 
where at inclusive prices. Write us about your plans, 

Broadway, New York 
Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco 
Inquire at any American Express office. 



























VACATION TRIPS 


A. Ld 
BALTIMORE AND PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 


SAVANNAH-JACKSONVILLE 
DELIGHTFUL SAIL 
Fine Steamers, Low Fares, Best Service. 
Plan your vacation to include 
“Finest Coastwise Trips in the World.” 


Tour Book Free on Request. 
Merchants & Miners Trans. Co. 


W. P. TURNER, G. P. A., Balto., Md. 
Consult any ticket or tourist agent. 





ARE YOU GOING TO BOSTON? 


Ladies going to Boston without male escort find 
the Franklin Square House a delightful place to 
stop. A home hotel in the heart of Boston for 
young women, with a transient department. 
comfortable, convenient of access; reasonable. 
particulars and prices address, 

Miss CASTINE C. SWANSON, Supt., 
11 Bast Newton St., Boston. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
Only a short walk from N. Y., N. H. & H. and 
B. & A. Stations, Convenient to all parts of the 
city. European and American Plans. Music. 
FRED E. JONES >. - SS Proprietor 


Safe, 
For 











For Your Vacation Go To 


BERMUDA 


Delightful Ocean Voyage, Two Days Each 

Way. Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing, Cy- 

cling, Fishing. Temperature cooler than 
middle Atlantic Coast Resorts 


awit, S. S. “BERMUDIAN” 
Sails Alternate Wednesdays and Saturdays 
For full information apply to 


Quebec S. S. Co., 32 Broadway, N.Y. 


Thos. Cook & Son, 245 Broadway, New York 
Or Any Ticket Agent 























[MOUNT GRETNA PARK 


On Line of CORNWALL & LEBANON RAILROAD 


The most popular and attractive mountain cottage resort in the State 





United Brethren Assembly, Aug. 1-10. 





HOTEL CONEWAGO, MOUNT GRETNA, PA. 


f A modern up-to-date resort hotel will be open_for the season on June 29th. This hotel 
is pleasantly located on an eminence above Lake Conewago and is 


LEWIS, Newport Apartments, 16th and Spruce Sts., Philadel- 


each year. Cottage Settlement and Hotels protected by sewerage system an 
_ Apply to SAMUEL H. 
phia, Pa., until June z2oth; after that date at Hotel. 


DATES OF CONVENTIONS, ETC. 


becoming more popular 


disposal plant. 





Annual Assembly Reformed Church, Aug. 5-12, 


Write to the undersigned for copy of beautifully illustrated booklet of Mount Gretna. 
A. D. SMITH Pres’t and Gen’l. Supt. _ 
4 »? Cornwall & Lebanon R. PF. Co. . 


LEBANON, PA. 








lusurance 


Conducted by 
W. E. UNDERWOOD 





























INCREASE IN FIRE WASTE 


Experience thus far indicates a heavy 
increase in losses by fire this year as 
compared with 1915. The figures for 
the first five months of 1916 for the 
United States and Canada, as compiled 
by the Journal of Commerce and Com- 
mercial Bulletin, show a total destruc- 
tion of property to the value of $113,- 
528,920, as against $81,497,050 in the 
same period of 1915, an increase of 
$32,031,870. The year 1914 was a bad 
one as a whole, but its record for the 
first five months, $103,670,250, was 
more favorable by about $10,000,000 
than that made this year to date. The 
figures for May, 1916, are $15,973,500; 
those for May, 1915, $11,388,450, a 
gain for May, 1915, of $4,585,050. If 
1916 maintains the average established 
during its first five months, the total 
for the year will reach $270,000,000, 
about $90,000,000 higher than 1915 and 
$35,000,000 higher than 1914. 


PREVENTION AND CURE OF 
CANCER 


That deaths from cancer have been 
steadily on the increase for many years 
past is a fact fully recognized by the 
medical profession and life insurance 
statisticians. There are two organiza- 
tions actively at work in this country 
devoted to a study of the disease, its 
causes and progress, and to the gather- 
ing, classification and compilation of 
statistics—the American Society for the 
Control of Cancer and the American 
Association for Cancer Research. The 
chairman of the Committee of Statis- 
tics of the last named organization is 
Mr. Frederick L. Hoffman, statistician 
of the Prudential Insurance Company. 

Mr. Hoffman has lately completed, 
and the Prudential has published, an 
800-page work, “The Mortality from 
Cancer Thruout the World,” which 
should be a valuable contribution to the 
noble work a comparatively small num- 
ber of devoted individuals are doing to 
stay the ravages of this horror. 

It is startling to learn that the mor- 
tality from this disease in the conti- 
nental United States exceeds 80,000 a 
year, and that the rate of mortality 
from it is increasing approximately 2.5 
per cent per annum, results due, says 
Mr. Hoffman, in part, at least, to pub- 
lic ignorance and neglect. 

Lack of spacegprevents any review of 
the book; my main object on this occa- 
sion being to present a few practical 
suggestions that will be of value to the 
public. I gather the following observa- 
tions and advice from “Instructions on 
Prevention of Cancer,” issued by the 
Borough of Portsmouth, England, 
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Resort Section 


NEWENGLAND 


ficent Scenery, 
cae TbRoads Nu 


Fine neGolf Courses. 
Unsurpassed Facilities or 
the Entertainment of Visitors. 

ooklet ond Full Information from 











Hotel puritan 
BOSTON 


3900 Commonwealth Avenue 
Near Massachusetts Ave. subway station. 

You should know about this distinc- 
tive Boston house. Globe trotters call 
it one of the most attractive and home- 
like hotels in the world 

Wholly Reasonable Rates. 

Your inquiries gladly answered and 

our booklet mailed. 


H. P. COSTELLO, Mgr. 











WILLIAMSTOWN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE GREYLOCK 


At the Western end of the Mohawk Trail 
Now Open 
Send for Copy of “‘Williamstown the Village Beautiful” 


HOTEL ASPINWALL 


LENOX, MASS. 
High and Cool in the Berkshires 


A HOTEL OF DISTINCTION. 
Now Open. Elevation 1,400 feet. 
HOWE & TWOROGER, Managers 


Winter Resort, Princess Hotel, Bermuda 


HOTEL THEDFORD, Asbury Park, N. J. 
6th Avenue, Overlooking Ocean. Enlarged and im- 
proved. Suite with bath. Refined patronage. Book- 
let. HARRY DUFFIELD, Owner and Proprietor. 
ensential te quecess, for 


[No ent 
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Ae School 404 Hearst 


The Late Judge T. Troward 


Through his life and writings on Mental Science 
was of incalculable service in placing the New 
Thought Philosophy on a sound scientific basis. 
Send for Descriptive Circular of Edinburgh 
Series,—also 


Profit Sharing Premium List—Liberalized 
Goodyear Book Concern, 29 East 22d St., N. Y. 








found in the appendix of Mr. Hoffman’s 
work, pages 781-2: 

The only known cure for cancer is 
early and complete removal; if neglect- 
ed and not removed early, it is practi- 
cally invariably fatal. Early recogni- 
tion is of paramount importance. In its 
early stage it causes no pain nor other 
symptom of ill health, but its signs are 
conspicuously manifest. In females 
over forty any swelling in the 
breast requires immediate medical ex- 
amination. The most trivial hemorrhage 
after the climacteric is suspicious, as it 
may be cancer in the early stage, but is 
curable; if neglected until pain occurs 
it is nearly always fatal. Every irregu- 
lar bleeding should be submitted to a 
doctor’s investigation. 

Any wart or sore on the lower lip of 
a male over forty-three is likely to be 
cancer; if removed, recovery results; if 
neglected, is fatal. Any sore or swelling 
on the tongue of a man forty-five should 
be immediately examined microscopical- 
ly. A large proportion are cancerous and 
curable. Any hemorrhages, suspected as 
hemorrhoids, in persons forty-five years 
and older, should have prompt atten- 
tion. A large proportion are cancer and 
curable. 

All warts, moles or other growths on 
the skin which are exposed to constant 
irritation should be immediately re- 
moved. Avoid irritation of the tongue 
and cheeks by broken teeth and of the 
lower lip by clay pipes. Altho there is 
no evidence that cancer is communica- 
ble, it is desirable that rooms occupied 
by a person suffering from the disease 
should be cleaned and disinfected at 
regular periods. 








R. W. H., Eugene, Ore-—On January 1, 
the assets of the Western States Life of 
San Francisco were $2,067,624; it has 


$1,000,000 capital and a net surplus of, 


$70,023. The company writes non-partici- 
pating insurance only, is doing a good busi- 
ness and seems to be properly managed. 

G. A. C., Charleston, W. Va.—The Cres- 
cent Life Insurance Company, of Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, was incorporated March 2, 
1914, with an authorized capital of $100,- 
000, but at the time this was written had 
not commenced to write insurance. As the 
result of a preliminary examination of the 
company made by the Indiana Insurance 
Department the latter ruled that it had 
not sufficient stock subscribed to qualify it 
to do business. The company claims total 
assets of about $175,000, the principal items 
of which are: Checks, $21,000; notes, 
$84,000; industrial securities, $67,000. 
Upon this statement of facts it would be 
difficult to predict the company’s future 
if it succeeds in qualifying to do business. 

R. J. M., Winthrop, Minn.—The Pru- 
dential and Provident Life and Trust are 
both strong thoroly reliable companies. The 
relativity of assets and insurance in force 
is governed by the age of the company and 
the energy expended in getting new busi- 
ness each year: assets are the product of 
age; insurance in force the product of 
effort. The Prudential is not weak at any 
point. I should say that while the 15-pay- 
ment, 30-year endowment is an excellent 
policy, average circumstances indicate the 
30-payment the better. I don’t think there 
would be any charge for converting a whole 
life into a 2 -year endowment, except the 
additional premiums and interest for past 
years. I think it would be injudicious to 
exchange a monthly income policy for an 
endowment. In the matter of books: write 
your company’s superintendent of agents 
to recommend a course. 

























Give Your Young 
Folks Music 


Provide a home magnet for them. 
Keep them happy and contented with 
their surroundings. Lively young men 
and women demand wholesome recrea- 
tion. Give them a Jesse French & Sons 
Player-Piano and turn dull moments 
into gay, rollicking times that every 
member of your household will thor- 
oughly enjoy. Witha 


Jesse 


French & Sons 


Player-Piano 
“Unquestioned Excellence” 


Every conceivable kind of melody is 
yours; dance music, ragtime, opera 
scores, difficult sonatas, anything you 
like played just the way you want it, at 
~ time, 

f there is no Jesse French dealer near 
you, we will ship direct at lowest prices. 
Take advantage of our new edsy-payment 
plan. Get our free catalog showing the 
many Jesse French & Sons Grands, Up- 
rights and Players. Liberal Exchange 
allowance on your old instrument. Send 
the coupon now! 


JESSE FRENCH & SONS PIANO CO. 
1907 Eighth Avenue, New Castle, Ind. 
Chicago Salesroom, 988 Republic Building, 

State and Adams Sts. 
Sesse French—A name well known since 1875 


—_— ee ee ee ee 
JESSE FRENCH 
& SONS 
PIANO CO. 
; 1907 8th Ave, 
New Castle, 
la Ind. 
7 Chicago Salesroom 
988 Republic Bldg. 
State and Adams Sts. 


Gentlemen : 














Please send me your 
free catalog, easy-payment 
plan and complete information 
about Jesse French & Sons in- 
struments. 
Ce ee ee ee eee RT Pee ET 
Address 


AUTHORS 














We want your manuscript for 
book publication. Let us put our 


experience as publishers against your talent for results. 
WRITE US TODAY 
CANTERBURY BOOK CO., 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


E 





AGE'S 
GLUE Jos 


HAS HUNDREDS OF USES 


























THE MARKET PLACE 


A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE 





























THE INVESTOR’S SERVICE 


The Independent is now offering a Service for Investors in which 
personal attention will be given to the desires of its subscribers for infor- 
mation in regard to investments of all kinds. We cannot of course decide 
for our readers where they should put their savings and will not undertake 
the responsibility of recommending specific securities to any individual. 
But we ask our readers to write to us frankly and this Department will 
give them by letter or thru the columns of The Independent such impartial 
information as may assist them in making a wise decision for themselves. 
Readers who request advice on investments will receive better service 
when they specify the class of securities now held, approximate amounts 
of each, if the investment is for an estate, business or professional man, 
woman or minor. All information given will be held in strict confidence. 














CAREFUL 


July 1 is a date when very large dis- 
bursements are made by corporations 
either in the form of interest on bonds 
or dividends on stocks. We have been 
passing thru a period of almost riotous 
speculation in motor stocks and per- 
haps a word of warning is opportune to 
the small and inexperienced investor. 
The hardened speculator will not be in- 
terested in any advice that is given 
here because he intends to sell out, on 
the way up, to the small unsuspecting 
investor. 

In the past few years many fortunes 
have been made by munitions manu- 
facturers, agents, dealers and specu- 
lators in stocks of munitions corpora- 
tions. Some small investors have made 
money but not enough to attract atten- 
tion, while thousands who sank their 
savings in war stocks at top prices rued 
the day when they began to drop, and 
dropped ten, twenty, thirty or more 
points. With the passing of Bethlehem, 
Crucible, Submarine, Midvale, etc., 
came the motor stocks and the wild 
speculation caused many small savings 
to be placed in these stocks at high 
prices. 

The moderate investor cannot afford 
to play the market because in the first 
place there is too much risk for the 
possible profit involved and because a 
small gain may make an inveterate 
stock gambler out of him and eventual- 
ly cause him to lose all of his savings 
and original paper profits. If a man 
has a few thousand dollars and no vis- 
ible means of support, he might try to 
make money by trading in stocks. He 
may make a living or he may lose every 
cent in a comparatively short time. But 
the salaried man has had to work for 
his savings and had better invest them 
carefully with a view to receiving a 
fair return rather than that of dou- 
bling his money in six months or a 
year. 

From the many letters received by 
the editor of “The Market Place” it. is 
gathered that the important require- 
ment set forth by readers who wish to 
invest is—safety. Of course, there is no 
absolutely safe investment. Municipal 
bonds are rarely in default, but there 
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INVESTING OF JULY FUNDS 


have been cases in the remote past. 
The last few years have given us many 
instances of losses in principal and in- 
terest on railroad and industrial bonds; 
even savings banks fail, tho the cases 
are extremely rare. 

We have received inquiries like this: 
“How do farm land bonds compare with 
municipal bonds as regards security 
and returns”; “Is it a safe investment 
to buy stock in this mine?” One in- 
quiry was about a rubber company 
stock which was offered by an invest- 
ment company with glowing remarks. 
The advertisement reminded the reader 
of the vast profits that stockholders in 
ether similar companies had made in 
the past few years and how men living 
in Akron, Ohio, who made $2.50 per 
day a few years ago, are now million- 
aires and live in “palaces costing more 
than a king’s ransom.” The advertise- 
ment tells of $800,000 paid in dividends 
to stockholders of rubber tire com- 
panies in January, 1916, and how $100 
originally invested in the stock of the 
B. F. Goodrich Company is today worth 
$12,900. The inference is that what 
happened in this case and others must 
necessarily happen in the case of the 
stock advertised. 

Investors are easily influenced by 
cleverly worded advertisements. Stress 
is always laid on how much money is 
being earned or has been earned by 
other companies. Mention is also made 
of what the company’s future will be. 
Generalities are indulged in without 
being supplemented by actual figures. 
The statement is often made that in- 
vestors should get in on the “ground 
floor” and buy before the stock ad- 
vances in price, or that no stock would 
be sold at the low price after a certain 
date. Obviously, that is pure humbug. 

The people who have made the most 
money in the recent motor stock specu- 
lation sold their stocks at the high 
points. During a wave of prosperity 
there is always the incentive for a num- 
ber of companies doing an allied busi- 
ness to consolidate. In the consolidation 
considerable stock-watering is in order 
and new stockholders are buying stock 
at high prices on the basis of large 


current earnings that may not continue 
at the same rate. Therefore, such stocks 
cannot be classed as safe stocks. 

Then, inquiries are made regarding 
mines which produce so little ore that 
operating expenses can hardly be met 
and no dividends are paid. When a 
reader asks if such a stock is con- 
sidered safe, we unqualifiedly write him 
to keep away from all mining stocks. 
There are good mining stocks but they 
are not going begging at a few cents a 
share. Mining is a legitimate business, 
but holders of good mining stocks 
should always remember that when it 
costs more to mine than the metal sells 
for, operation ceases, and that mines 
give out and dividends are really dis- 
bursements from capital and not 
profits. : 

Sound railroad and municipal bonds 
can be purchased to yield as high as 
5 per cent; good industrials and public 
utilities yield up to 5% per cent. When 
one gets beyond 6 per cent, the element 
of safety of principal and interest be- 
gins to be questionable. A bondholder 
is a creditor of a corporation. He has 
a charge on the assets prior to general 
creditors and stockholders. A_ stock- 
holder is a partner; if there are profits 
to disburse and. the directors decide 
that the corporation is in condition to 
pay a dividend, one is declared; other- 
wise not. Bonds are naturally safer 
than stocks. 

Bonds and stocks are at a much 
higher point today than they were in 
August, 1914, but that is because of the 
great wave of prosperity that has 
past over practically the entire country, 
resulting in increased railroad earnings 
in every section and an overwhelming 
supply of money. With money at low 
rates, it is obvious that bond prices 
should have risen. They will not rise 
forever and while bond prices are not 
at the top, they are probably pretty 
near it. Nevertheless, idle money is 
better invested in bonds at 5 per cent 
than in the bank at from 2% to 4 per 
cent. With money in the bank, there is 
always the temptation to spend—for 
pleasure, an automobile, diamonds, fine 
clothing, etc. While securities are easily 
convertible, there is more pride at- 
tached to the ownership of a bond or 
share of stock than to a bankbook. 

At this writing market conditions are 
rather unsettled, due to the Mexican 
situation, the possibility of a govern- 
ment bond issue, continued liquidation 
of American securities held in Europe, 
the railroad labor situation, etc. On the 
other hand the country is prosperous. 
Investors should not allow ordinary 
fluctuations to influence them against 
purchasing good bonds and stocks. If 
bought on recessions and bought with 
extreme care, securities purchased even 
at this time will yield considerably 
above the savings bank rate and if 
bought outright, as they should be, the 
small investor need not worry. 
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July 


Investments 


Securities suitable for the varied 
requirements of individuals, 
trustees, savings banks and 
other financial institutions. 


The selection comprises muni- 
cipal, railroad and public utility 
bonds yielding from 4.00% to 
6.00%. 


List ]-122 sent upon request 


Redmond aco. 


33 Pine St., - New York 























THE 


NATIONAL BANK 


COMMERCE 


IN ST. LOUIS 





Capital and Surplus 
over $12,000,000 


Deposits 
over $50,000,000 


Resources 
over $70,000,000 





BUSINESS SOLICITED AND LIBERAL 
TREATMENT PROMISED 




















Canadian Investments 


Choice Life Insurance stock of 
leading Canadian Company es- 
tablished 23 years, earns 6%. 
Profits and surplus increasing. 
Dividends half yearly. Supply 
limited, value increasing. Ask 
for circular L. 


D. H. McDONALD & CO. 
BANKERS 


(Est. 1887) Fort Qu’Appelle, Sask., Canada 





PEBBLES 


Pronunciation is the thief of rhyme.— 
Life. 


“Why do you work so hard?” 
“I’m too nervous to steal.”—Puppet. 


The peace between Italy and Germany is 
a peace that passeth all understanding.— 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 


How like those efficient Germans to put 
the entire question of food supply in the 
hands of the Minister of the Interior.— 
Boston Transcript. 


Katie has a piano 
About which she brags; 
But everybody knows she got 
It with tobacco tags.—Houston Post. 


Park Policeman—Get off the 
there. Can’t you see the notice? 

Small Boy—I ain’t walkin’ on yer old 
grass. I’m steppin’ between it.—Tit-Bits. 


grass, 


A BIT OF A BOOST FOR L. E. WILLIAMS 


Mrs. L. E. Williams has returned from 
Mulberry, where she has been visiting her 
husband. She was well pleased with her 
trip.—Jacksonville (Fla.) Metropolis. 


“They say Tennyson frequently worked a 
whole afternoon on a single line,” said the 
literary enthusiast. 

“That’s nothing,” said the poor clod 
seated beside him. “I know a man who 
has been working the last eight years on 
a single sentence.”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Two militiamen in front of the armory. 
Solemn faces. Vehement gestures. 

“Patriotic boys!” thought I. “How brave- 
ly they respond to their country’s call. 
How earnestly they discuss her welfare!” 

I approached. 

“Ought to be shot!’ said one. 

“Worse than that,” replied the other. 
“Why, if he hadn’t muffed that ball, the 
Giants would a’won !”—New York Tribune. 


A DAMPER 

The late Prof. Lounsbury, of Yale, was 
a foe to the purist and pedant. 

On his summer holiday the professor 
gazed out across the lake one gray and sul- 
try afternoon, and remarked: 

“It looks like rain.” 

A pedant was seated in a rocking chair 
near by. 

“What looks like rain, professor?’ he 
chuckled. “Ha, ha! I've got you there. 
What looks like rain?” 

“Water,” Professor Lounsbury answered 
coldly.—Tit-Bits. 


A Londoner who was staying in Scot- 
land recently had need of legal assistance. 
He went up to a sensible looking man in 
the street and began: “Pardon me, sir; 
but are you a resident of this town?” 

“Weel,” was the cautious reply, “I've 
leeved here a matter o’ fifty year.” 

“Ah! then perhaps you can help me.” 
went on the visitor. “I'm looking for a 
criminal lawyer. Have you one in this 
town?” 

The Scotsman dropped his voice to a 
confidential whisper as he answered: 

“We hiv, but we hinna been able to 
prove it against him yet. He’s ower 
sharp.”—Tit-Bits. 


“Did you make any money on your last 
novel?” asked the writer’s close friend. 

“Did I make any money?” echoed the 
great novelist. “Well, I should say I did! 
I sold that description of the Palisades in 
Chapter 3 to the Quickline Railroad for 
$5000. My tribute to the Plaster de Paris 
Hotel in New York, in Chapter 10. brought 
me $3000 from the hotel people, and the 
United Resorts Limited paid me another 
thousand for my rhapsody on the sunset 
in the Umpegog Mountains, in Chapter 30, 
where the hero takes her in his arms. 
What's left of it I boil down into a short 
story and get $10 for it. Did I make any 
money? Well, now!”—The Ladics’ Home 
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“BONDS FAVORED 
BY BANKS IN 1915” 


This new booklet discusses the vari- 
ous factors which have influenced 
| the recent investments of banks. 
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Reduced facsimile of a page from our new 
booklet, “Bonds Favored by Banks in 1915.” 


Send for a copy of this booklet L-39 


N. W. HALSEY & CO. | 
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Stocks"Bonds 








ON THE 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 





Write today for Booklet C-2, 
“The Partial Payment Plan,” 
which explains thorougly the 
method by which you may 
purchase Stocks or Bonds in 
any amount—from one share 
or bond up, by making a 
small first payment and the 
balance in convenient month- 
ly instalments. 
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Booklet C-2 sent upon request 


SHELPON-MORGAN, 


42 Broadway New York City 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
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UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE | 00. 


In the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D.. President 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co, 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat, Bank 
Good men, whether experienced in lfe in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company for a limited te rritory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 277 





Broadway, New York City. 
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DIVIDENDS 








INCORPORATED 1827 


The Brooklyn Savings Bank 


PIERREPONT and CLINTON STREETS 
New Entrance 300 Fulton St. 


INTEREST AT THE RATE OF 


4 Per Cent. Per Annum 


will be credited to depositors July 1, 1916 
(payable on and after July 2oth), on all 
sums entitled thereto. Deposits made on or 
before July 1oth will draw from July 1st. 


CROWELL HADDEN, President. 
LAURUS E. SUTTON, Comptroller. 
ARTHUR C. HARE, Cashier. 

CHAS. C. PUTNAM, Asst. Comptroller. 

















The Bowery Savings Bank 
128 and 130 Bowery. 
NEW YORK, June 12, 1916. 
A semi-annual dividend at the rate of 
THREE and ONE-HALI Per Cent, 
per annum has been declared and will be 
credited to depositors on all sums of $5.00 
and upward and not exceeding $3,000 which 
shall have been deposited at least three 
months on the first day of July next, and 
will be payable on and after Monday, 
July 17, 1916. 
Money deposited on or before July 10 will draw 
interest from July 1, 1916. 
HENRY A. SCHENCK, President. 
WILLIAM E. KNOX, Comptroller. 
JOSEPH G. LIDDLE, Secretary. 








IRVING SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION 


115 Chambers St., New York 


The Trustees have declared a dividend 
for the six months ending June 3eth, 1916, 
at the rate of 

FOUR PER CENT. 
per annum, on all sums from $5 to $3,000 
entitled thereto under the By-laws, payable 
on and after July 17th, 1916. 

Deposits made on or before July roth 
will draw interest from July rst, 1916, 

H. E. TENER, President. 
GEORGE B. DUNNING, Secretary. 














UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NO. 68 
A quarterly dividend of two per cent (two 


dollars per share) on the capital stock of this 
Company has been declared, payable July 15th, 


1916, to stockholders of record at the close of’ 


business June 24th, 1916, 
The transfer books do not close. 
JOHN W. DAMON, Assistant Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds. 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by 
their terms on July 1, 1916, at the office of 
the Treasurer in New York, will be paid 
by the Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall 
Street. G. D. Mine, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Saturday, July 15, 1916, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Friday, June 30, 1916. 

G,. D. Mitnz, Treasurer. 

















MR. PURINTON’S 
EFFICIENCY 
QUESTION BOX 

















271. Prof. G. C. H., Kansas. “May I inquire 
how to take an efficiency vacation trip? Kindly 
make suggestions as to the preparations, mode 
of travel, stop-overs, and sightseeing for a tour 
of several weeks.” 

Engage a national travel bureau, such 
as Thomas Cook and Son, or Bertha Ruff- 
per, to arrange itinerary with railroad and 
hotel accommodations. Read up ahead on 
historic places. Don’t take a trunk; limit 
baggage to hand valise and one or two suit- 
eases. Don’t hurry, leave plenty of time to 
catch trains, but also to miss a train occa- 
sionally without fretting. Carry a good 
dollar watch, pencils and notebook, pocket 
drinking-cup, pocket fan, plenty of small 
change, with large bills or express checks 
pinned in inside pocket or money-pouch. 
Have rubber heels on shoes, and take cush- 
ion slippers for hotel use, between tramps. 
Wear low collars, light-weight pulley sus- 
penders. Leave space in suitcase for sou- 
venirs. Provide clothes for changes in tem- 
perature. Drink bottled water. Eat less 
than usual. And whatever happens—look 
pleasant. 


272. Inquirer from Michigan. “I wish to build 
up a private school, and need counsel as to ways 
and means. How can I find names of men in 
towns nearby who have boys of school age, and 
would be likely to send them to a private school? 
Is there a census available of children of school 
age in various cities ; how could it be procured?” 

The society and club directories, obtain- 
able in almost every large town; and lists 
of corporation officials in your state (ask 
a lawyer how to secure these), would prob- 
ably serve you best. Write the secretary of 
the School Board in each town or city for 
particulars of a school census, whether 
published and how procurable. Engage a 
bright boy or girl in each important local- 
ity to prepare a list of parents with boys 
of school age and adequate means; pay 
your representative a small amount for 
each ten names listed. Have your school 
written up in a local newspaper, or large 
city daily or weekly (the latter prefer- 
ably), with the most unique and attractive 
features fully described; reprint article, 
use it in your advertising campaign. Hire 
a good publicity expert. Study school ad- 
vertising in high-class magazines, 

273. Mrs. C. H. S., Maryland. “I have read 
with much interest your recent article on The 
Efficient Home. In it you speak of (a) liquid 
wall finish and of (b) colorfast, reversible, moth- 
proof rugs. Will you kindly refer me to com- 
panies, giving details ?”’ 

(a) The Alabastine Company, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; John Lucas & Com- 
pany, Ine., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania ; 
The O'Brien Varnish Company, South 
Bend, Indiana; Berry Brothers, Detroit, 
Michigan; Pratt & Lambert, Inec., Buf- 
falo, New York. 

(b) Western Rug Company, 212 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City; The Congoleum 
Company, Department of the Barrett Com- 
pany, Boston, Massachusetts. 





274. Prof. W. N. C., New York. “What kind 
of exercize is best for a person who is run down 
nervously, from anxiety and overwork? I have 
answered several advertisements in health maga- 
zines, but am confused because of the diversity 
of methods and appliances offered to the public. 
What system would be the right one for my con- 
dition ?” 

Before advising you personally, we 
should require examination and diagnosis 
from an experienced physician, to deter- 
mine state of heart, lungs, brain, kidneys, 
and other vital organs. If you are sound, 
merely depleted, some of the best forms of 
exercize would be golf, croquet, swimming, 
rowing, horseback riding; all in moder- 





DIVIDENDS 








Union Dime 


Savings Bank 
40th Street and 6th Avenue 


An Interest Dividend (114th consecutive) 
has been declared at the rate of 
Three and One-Half Per Cent. per 
annum 

Credited July 1, 1916, and payabl 
and after Thursday, Sv 20, ak oat all 
sums entitled thereto under the By-Laws. 


Money deposited on or before July 10 
1916, draws interest from July 1, 1916. 


Alex. P. W. Kinnan, President. 


Francis M. Leake, Treasurer. 
Frank F, Hazard, Secretary. 
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‘GERMAN SAVINGS BANK 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Cor. 4th AVE. and 14th ST. 
— , . a New — soun 1916. 
nterest a rate o 4) PER 
CENTUM per #mnum will be credited kta 
for the six months ending June 30th, 1916, on 
all sums entitled thereto under the By-Laws not 
exceeding three thousand ($3,000) Dollars, and 
will be payable on and after July 21, 1916. 
Deposits made on or before July 10th, 1916, 
will draw interest from July 1sf, 1916. 
HUBERT CILLIS, President. 
A. KOPPEL, Treasurer. 





THE BANK OF AMERICA 
New York, June 20th, 1916. 
The Board of Directors hava to-day declared 
a semi-annual dividend of fourteen (14) per ceut., 
free of tax, payable July Ist, 1916, to stock- 
holders of record of this date. The transfer 
books will remain closed until July 3rd, 1916. 


W. M. BENNET, €ashier. 


THE IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK. 
New York, June 20th, 1916. 
A dividend of Twelve per cent., free of tax, 
has to-day been declared by this bank, payable 
on the first day of July next. The transfer books 
will remain closed till that date. 
E. P. TOWNSEND, Cashier. 


ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York. 

June 20, 1916. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared 
a semi-annual dividend of three per cent., and 
an extra dividend of one per cent., free of tax, 
payable on and after July 1, 1916, to stockholders. 
of record at the close of business June 22, 1916. 

F. E. ANDRUSS, Cashier. 


D. ©. HEATH & COMPANY, BOSTON. 
PREFERRED STOCK. 

The regular quarterly dividend of ONE AND- 
THREE-QUARTERS #’ER CENT. has been de- 
clared by the Directors of this Corporation, pay- 
able July 1, 1916, to preferred stockholders of’ 
record June 24, 1916. Checks will be mailed. 

WINFIELD 8. SMYTH, Treasurer. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 


& MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

A quarterly dividend of 1%% (S7™% cents per 
Share) on the PREFERRED stock of this Com- 
pany will be paid July 15, 1916. 

A dividend of 1%% (75 cents per share) on the 
COMMON stock of this Company for the quarter 
ending June 30, 1916, will be paid July 31, 1916. 

Soth dividends are payable to stockholders of 
record as of June 30, 1916. 

H. D. SHUTE, Treasurer. 

New York, Juce 21, 1916. 


WELLS FARGO & COMPANY. 
New York, June 22, 1916. 

The Board of Directors have today declared a 
dividend of 3% upon the capital stock of this 
Company, payable on July 15, 1916, at the office 
of the Company, 51 Broadway, City of New 
York, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business July 3, 1916. 

The Transfer Books will close at the close of 
business on July 3, 1916, and be reopened on 
July 17, 1916. 

Checks will be mailed. 

Cc. H. GARDINER, Secretary. 


BROADWAY SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


———— 5 & 7 PARK PLACE, N. Y. 
129th | The Trustees have directed that 
Sem:Anual interest be credited to depositors 
entitled thereto at the rate of 
PER ANNU 

























O payable on and after 
July 17th, 1916. 
H. F. Hutchinson, Pres. W. H. Rose, Secty. 
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A . . . .* 
Sumptoous Limited Edition 
Volume.” 

London 
Times. A 
Book of 
10 Homage to 
; Shakespeare 
Edited by 
i: Israel Gollancz 
ce she 
be ‘*A very stately and 
bes memorable volume, 
aM y quite the most re- 

Pa % markable of its 

be kind in existence.’’ 

i oe: —Ob server (Lon- 

» don). 

4 Medium 4to, cloth, pp. 
588, with nine illustra- 
tions - - - $8.00 net 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS AMERICAN BRANCH 
29 West 32nd Street, . . New York 
eres 

ju Save Your Steps 
; ma Makes housework easier The handy 


WHEEL TRAY sets full meal on table 
andclearsitin onetrip. Useful in kitch- 
en, dining room, porch. Lustrous perma- 
nent finish. Two heavy oval trays, 
double capacity. 

$10 in Black $12 in White 

Express prepaid. Booklet free 

MRE Whee] Tray Co., 439 W. Glst Pl., Cricago 


Lie. ’ 
al Lite 
Cleanly, sanitary. every church 
should use it. Outfits | on trial, 
Thomas CG 
Box 463 Lima, ‘Onte 


GENEALOGY 


If interested in LOCAL HISTORY and 
GENEALOGY, send for our Catalogue 113, 
over 2000 titles. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP, Boston, Mass. 


YOUR BODY IS HUNGRY ree 
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FeutayVico® = 


it meade A tg th quinidine ¢ satte of fruit i t0 
Mo 


keep 

me daily food yt tneoe. vital salts. The 
morning drink of Fruit-Vigor—refreshing and invig- 
orating—frees the body from ailments and from 
the misery of taking physic, pills, mineral waters, 
ph oe. enemas. Makes pure biood, restful sleep, 
skin, and aclear brain. 

mail—1 jar $1— cacy $3.50—6 jars $5.00. 

seman FOOD COMPANY, 546 Security Bidg., CHICAGO 


DIVIDENDS 


THE UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 
61 Broadway, New York. 
June 22, 1916. 

The Board of Directors has this day declared 
a dividend of one and three-quarters per cent. 
(1%%) on the Seven Per Cent. First Preferred 
Stock of this Corporation, payable July 1, 1916, 
to stockholders of record June 22, 1916. Divi- 
dend checks will be mailed. 


H. J. PRITCHARD, Treasurer. 
THE MANHATTAN SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


644-646 Broadway, cor. Bleecker St., New York. 
130TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 
June 13th, 1916. 

The Trustees of this institution have declared 
interest (by the rules entitled thereto) at the 
rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
per annum on all sums not exceeding $3,000 re- 
maining on deposit during the three or six 
months ending on the 3oth inst., payable on or 
after July 17th, 1916. 

Deposits rade on or before July roth, 1916, 
draw interest from July 1, 1916. 

JOSEPH BIRD, President. 

C. M. BIRD, Sec’y. A. ‘STIL ES, Asst. Sec’y. 




















ation, with slow and gentle manner of 
execution. If not now strong. enough for 
these, try some of the exercizes in bed 
from Sanford Bennett’s book, “Prevention 
and Cure of Old Age.” Deep, slow, rhyth- 
mic breathing is good. Massage for the 
head, spine and nerve tracts would likely 
be best of all for a time, but only when 
given by an expert operator. 


275. Mrs. J. A. M., Minnesota. “I am specially 
interested in your efficiency service, and should 
like information regarding your plan, as I want 
to prepare a paper for our missionary society. 
I think most of the churches need re-establishing 
on lines of efficiency.” 
The general scope of our work is indi- 
‘cated in my book “Efficient Living,” ob- 
tainable from the Efficiency Publishing 
,ompany, Woolworth Building, New York 
City; in the list of 1916 articles printed 
on inside front cover of The Independent 
for January 10, 1916, in the special an- 
nouncement on page ,445 of The Independ- 
ent for March 27, 1916; and in previous 
articles and Question Box, answers. We 
suggest that you obtain as many of these 
items as your interest may warrant, then 
keep in touch and watch for developments. 
If you have a_ specific problem of 
church efficiency, we will gladly endeavor 
to help you solve it. 


276. A Teacher in Pennsylvania. “I am a 
school principal, but do not wish to make a pro- 
fession of teaching. Have had in mind the traffic 
department of some railroad, or the United 
States Consular Service. (a) Which work would 
be better? (b) Are there reliable schools to 
which I might write for information? (c) I 
have seen schools advertised, calling attention to 
the opportunities for traffic managers, and claim- 
ing to fit one for this field. Are these claims ex- 
aggerated ?” 

(a) Chances are greater, and we con- 
sider better, for a really good man as a 
traffic expert. In consular service there is 
too much politics and too little ambition. 

(b) We never guarantee the reliability 
of any institution. A nag known school 
with a traffic course is La Salle Extension 
University, Chicago, and there is American 
Commerce Association, Chicago. 

(c) Many prospectuses of correspond- 
ence schools are exaggerated, unintention- 
ally, of course. Get a balanced view by 
studying general literature on the subject. 
See Question Box answer No. 245 (d) in 
The Independent of April 24, 1916. 


277. Miss L. J. F., Ohio. “I am a girl of 
eighteen and a high school graduate. I very much 
need to earn some money all my own, and I 
have a certain talent for short-story writing. 
(a) How should I submit stories for publication ? 
(b) Whom should I address? (c) Should a brief 
letter accompany the story? (d) What is the 
usual magazine price for ordinary short storie ?”’ 


(a) See Question Box answer No. 242, 
issue of April 24, 1916. (b) Address sim- 
ply the Editor. If his name appears in the 


magazine, address him by name also. (c) 
Enclose a brief note, with stamped, self- 


addressed return envelope, and _ request 
payment at usual rates or return of manu- 
script. (d) From $10 to $150, depending 
on size of magazine, length of story, fame 
of author. If in every ten magazines to 
which you submit story, one accepts it, 
and pays $20, you will be fortunate. 

We would suggest that you earn money 
in clerical, secretarial, or other work, and 
make your literature the outcome of your 
life. To write for profit is to write from 
experience. 


278. A Teacher from Alabama. “I wish to 
ask you if the diet served at my boarding house 
is suitable for one whose work is sedentary. 
Breakfast—fried eggs (hard), soft biscuit, rice, 
fried meat, syrup; dinner—greens, fried meat, 
biscuit, candied sweet potatoes, cheese, potato 
pie; lunch—fried eggs, fried meats, biscuits, 
rice, Every morning I feel dull and disagreeable. 
Have requested fruits, cereals and poached eggs, 
; ~igea get them. Please advise me what to 
io.” 


We marvel that you are alive. Such fare 
is suicidal for a brain worker, and it 
would stir up a Mexican rebellion in the 
gastronomy of a longshoreman. The eggs 
should be soft, and the biscuit hard; the 
worst meat is fried meat, and there should 














This Job Needs a Trained Man 


You've reached your limit. You can't ex- 
pect to step into a job that pays a big salary 
until you've prepared yourself for it. 

It's a serious question, this problem of get- 
ting ahead. Thereis only one solution—you 
must have fraining; you must be able to do 
work that others can’t do, or your pay will 
Stay on a level with theirs, 

The business of the International Corre- 
spondence SKhools is to help just such men as 
you to gét good positions and hold them. 

Right now over one hundred thousand am- 
bitious men are preparing themselves through 
I. C. S. courses for the bigger jobs ahead. 
Last year nearly five thousand reported in- 
creased pay as the result of I. C. S. training. 
‘These men got their training in spare time 
and in theirown homes. What the I. C. S. 
have done for others they can surely do for 
you. But you must make a start—the same 
start that they made—and the way has been 
made easy for you. Mark and mail this 
coupon. 

I. C. S., Box deters Sonate, Pa. 


INTERNATIONAL OC CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

I Box 4515, SCRANTON, PA. 

| Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for 

the position, or in the subject, before which I mark X- 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting ADVERTISING MAN 
Electric Car Running Window Trimmer 
Electric Wiring 


Telegraph Expert RAILROADER 
MEOHANICAL ENGINEER ILLUSTRATOR 
Mechanical Draftsman DESIGNER 

Machine Shop Practice BOOKKEEPER 


Gas Engineer 

CIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREM'N OR EN@'R 
Metallurgist or Prospector 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
OHEMICAL ENGINEER 


Name. 


Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common School Subjects 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AGRICULTURE 
Textile nt or Supt. 
Navigator Spanish 
Poultry Raising German 
AUTOMOBILES French 
Auto Repairing Italian 





City 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 


Occupation 
& Employer. 





Street 
and No 





State. 





If name of Course you want is not in this list, ¥ write it heres it here> 


THE LIVERPOOL 
AND LONDON 


AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 


No. 80 WILLIAM STREET. 








be none at all for breakfast; eggs and 
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OLIVE OIL 


ALWAYS 
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THE STANDARD IMPORTED OLIVE OIL 
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Select Your Boat 


From this Catalo? 


Products of 225 Lead- 
ing Boat-Builders to 
Choose From 


More boats are shown in the 
1916 boat-builders’ catalog 
than you can see at any 
motor boat show. This book 
is published by the Gray 
Motor Company in conjunc- 
tion with the 225 leading 
boat-builders throughout 
the United States and Canada. It shows every class of 
boat from the little 16-ft fishing launch to the most hand- 
some express runabout, or a snug, safe, roomy cruiser 
with all the comforts of a home. 


Boats a Girl Can 
Operate 


These boats are 
powered with guaran- 
teed Gray Motors, which : 
can be equipped with self-starters, and are operated the same as 
any motor car, nothing exposed but instrument board and controls. 
This book tells you where you can buy the kind of boat you want 
at the price you want to pay—it also gives you the name of the 
leading boat-builder nearest your locality. 


Gray Marine Motors 


The new marine engine catalog shows a complete line of both 2 and 4 cycle 
marine motors, 3 to 90 H. P., 1 to 6 cylinders, with every feature you have ever 
hoped for in a marine motor. 


The Gray Book of Boats 


A new and effective idea, full of authoritive information on boats 
and engines—just what its title explains it to be. A book that will 


\ 
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‘ 3 Books 
On Request 





solve hundreds of the little problems that confront everybody 
No theory here—all actual 


considering a hull or a power plant. 
practice. Not the opinion of one.. 
man but the boiled down experience 

of thousands of boatmen in all parts 

of the world. 


These three books sent free 
to anyone writing for them. 


GRAY MOTOR CO. 
756 Gray Motor Building, DETROIT, MICH. 





20-24 H. P., 4-Cyl., 4-Cycle Model ‘D”, 
Other Grays, 3 to 90 H. P., 1 to 6 Cylinders. 























The leading Life Insurance Companies are the largest investors in 


FARM LOANS 


and they select the safest and most attractive field. 


They are all represented in our loan field, and have millions invested because diversified 
crops, reliable borrowers, fertile soil, equable climate and ample rainfall are all combined here 
as nowhere else. 


We are among the oldest farm loan companies in this section, and our business is con- 
ducted along the most conservative lines. We invite correspondence with those who are 
looking for safe investments that can be depended on. 


Our booklet will tell you who we are and something about our loan field. 


THE HUMPHREY INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Successor to the firm of HUMPHREY & HUMPHREY 
Farm Loans—Kansas, Oklahoma 
Branch Office, McAlester, Oklahoma. Humphrey Building, Independance, Kansas 




















meat do not belong at the same meal; rice 
and biscuit together mean too much hot 
starch. 

Your boarding house lady is too besotted 
to reform; work out your own salvation. 
Omit breakfast or lunch at the table, and 
eat a small health meal in your room; such 
as fruit juice or a hot drink, or fresh fruit 
and whole-wheat crackers, or a good flaked 
cereal and cream with prunes, figs or ber- 
ries. Read “The No-Breakfast Plan,” by 
Dr. E. H.: Dewey; also books of Horace 
Fletcher and Eugene Christian. 





279. Miss H. S. W., Maine. “‘I want informa- 
tion regarding the Gary System, and to know 
if a high school graduate can learn it.” 

The best man to inform you on the Gary 
Plan is doubtless the originator—Superin- 
tendent Wirt, Public Schools, Gary, In- 
diana. Write also the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, Washington, D. C., 
for data concerning recent evolution of 
Gary Plan in schools thru the country. 
Possibly the secretary of Judge Elbert H. 
Gary, care of United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, 71 Broadway, New York, might refer 
you to published matter of interest. Read 
“Schools of Tomorrow,” by John and 
Evelyn Dewey. (Dutton, $1.50.) 

Obtain a list of the schools following the 
Plan, and a position as teacher in one of 
these. You might qualify later as an or- 
ganizer, but only on the basis of actual ex- 
perience. 





280. Prof. G. L. J., Ohiog-“Can you help me 
decide what I am best fitted for? Am 25 years 
old, six feet tall, one of seven in family, and 
their chief support. Have taught elementary 
and high school, worked on a farm, in lumber 
camps and blast furnaces, sold pianos, sewing 
machines amd life insurance. Am now teaching, 
but want to earn more, and do more for those 
dependent on me. Feel sure I can but don’t 
know where nor how to begin.” 

You have already begun—you believe in 
yourself! A man so energetic, democratic 
and versatile should succeed anywhere. 

Obtain from Efficiency Publishing Com- 
pany, Woolworth Building, New York, a 
list of modern books on vocational guid- 
ance, and names of character analysts. Get 
two or three of the books, if necessary a 
personal reading by mail, and find what 
work you could do best. Look up the Cor- 
respondence Schools teaching that subject; 
also technical journals in that line (direc- 
tory in almost any newspaper office). Then 
study in spare time, holding present posi- 
tion till you secure another. 

Consult also the Vocational Guidance 
Department of the International Corre- 
spondence Schools, Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
and read my article, “Choosing a Life 
Work,” soon to appear in these pages. 





281. Inquirer from Connecticut. “I am a 
young college graduate greatly interested in the 
woman movement. Can you recommend books 
giving sane discussion of woman’s function? It 
seems to me that neither the suffragists nor the 
“antis” understand this. Why should a woman's 
chief career be motherhood any more than the 
man’s should be fatherhood? Why should the 
father be permitted to shift all the responsi- 
bility on to the woman? After a few years, why 
isn’t the woman entitled to a career as well as 
the man? Should not marriage be of the same 
importance to both?” 

Every woman should have a career, se- 
lecting it, preparing for it, looking at it 
the same as a man. And every man should 
be taught the principles of real parenthood, 
the same as a woman. But this equality 
may not be preached until women learn 
to be efficient mothers, going to school to a 
teacher like Mrs. Winifred Sackville Stoner. 
The entire “woman movement” is transi- 
tory, evolutionary, chaotic. Of the many 
books on the subject some of the best are: 
“What Women Want,” by Beatrice Forbes- 
Robertson Hale (Stokes, $1.25) ; “Woman 
and Labor,” by Olive Schreiner (Stokes, 
$1.25) ; “The Business of Being a Woman” 


(Macmillan, $1.25), and “Ways of 
Women” (Maemillan, $1), both by Ida 
Tarbell; “Meditations on Votes for 


Women,” by S. M. Crothers (Houghton, 


Mifflin, $1). Some of your questions we 
attempt to discuss in our Independent arti- 
cle on the “Efficient Man at Home,” to 
which we refer you. 











